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Don’t disappoint her eye 
She confidently expects canned foods to look | squash, clams, lobsters and shrimp. ; 
appetizing and wholesome. Experience This research is part of Canco service, 


definitely proves the market value of . which is active in helping along the 
eye-appeal. CAINGO) movement toward quality canned - 
You need not disappoint her eye. “foods. 


Canco research has developed enamel- 5004 for thisemble. It is not least in importance that 
lined cans for the troublesome packs— embossed én the bot. canned foods should look as good as 
such as corn, red fruits, pumpkin and Fnamel Lined Cans. they really are. 


American Can Company 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON4&® FIBRE 
METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES 
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PHELPS CAN CO 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS. 
\ CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Marresford “Autor” Lift Truck 


» Many Canneries Use It. 


nul Repeat orders from Satisfied 


Buyers are Frequent. 


Price with Platform - $75.00 
Additional Platforms - 2.50 
F. O. B. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 


| 


CAPACITY ONE TON. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SPECIAL AGENTS 
STRONG SER VICEABLE A. K. ROBINS & CO. INC., JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. 
. Baltimore, Md. Ognen, Utah 
USEFUL, ECONOMICAL BROWN-BOGGS FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. 
EASILY OPERATED. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORP., Chicago, IIl. 


To Secure the Best Pack of Peas 
at the Greatest Profit Use 


HAMACHEK IDEAL 


GREEN PEA HULLING MACHINERY 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE co. 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Manufacturer of IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS, ENSILAGE DISTRIBUTERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 


ESTABLISHED 1880 INCORPORATED 1924 
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“80 to 100 SQUARE CANS PER MINUTE and Getting 
Fine Results.” 
A Satisfied Customer 


This Lock-Seamer and Double-Seamer combined 
make either regular Double-Seams or False 
Double Seams. Perfect work and great output. 
Let us send you the facts. 


Cameron Can Machinery Co., 210 N. Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO 


IS THE HALLMARK OF EFFICIENCY 
IN LABELING MACHINES. 


TO USE AN ERMOLD IS TO KNOW 
THE ABSENCE OF TROUBLE FROM 
SHUT-DOWNSANDA PERFECT FINISH 
TO YOUR PACKAGES. 


CAN WE BE OF SERVICE? 


Edward Ermold Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Canadian Agents Australia France, Belgium and Italy 


Freyseng Cork Co., Ltd. H. Dowsing R. J. Lecomte, 

Montreal & Toronto Sydney 11 Place des Vosges, Paris 
Germany, Denmark and Sweden —Anton Peterson & Henius, Copenhagen 
Brazil—Sander & Deutschmann, Rua General Camara, 201-Sub, Rio de Janeiro 
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The Husker That Feeds Like a Cutter 


Six Tuc Huskers will husk the corn for four Cutters. 


Furnished with Individual Motor Drive, or Belt Drive readily 
convertible into Motor Drive at small cost. 


Requires one-third the floor space—one-third the power. 
More than pays for itself by the saving of corn alone. 


Manufactured and serviced by Fay & Scott, experienced for more 
than fifteen years in building and servicing thousands of CANCO 
Closing Machines for the American Can Company. 


Guaranteed to render satisfactory service or same may be returned. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


Continental Trust Building Baltimore, Maryland 


LANDRETH 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Spot or 1927 Crop Seeds 


WE OFFER 
Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower — 
Dwarf Lima Beans 


or Any Other Varieties You May Want 
FUTURE OR 1928 CROP SEEDS 


When ready to place your Contract order for delivery after 
1928 crop is harvested, write us for prices. 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices, fair service 
and careful attention to busess, we would not be the oldest 
Seed House in America, as this is our | “4th year in the business. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1784 D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


144 years in the Seed Busimees BRIST. OL, PENNSYLVANIA ~ 
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Jap 


CHicaco. ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 


Canadian Plant 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. LTD, 
Tillsonburg, Ont. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


PROMPT SERVICE 


WE TO YOU 
A Merry Christmas 
A Kappy New Year 


Sincerely and Cordially 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


P. O. Drawer 25 BROCTON, N. Y. 


( Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) 


MEET US AT BOOTH 12-13 AT THE BIG SHOW 
IN CHICAGO, JANUARY 23-27 1928 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Balto. Md. 
Jno. R. Gray Inc., 726 Harrison St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Brown Boggs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Cannon Supply Co., 
Sait Lake City, Utah 
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PEERLESS HUSKERS_ 


Better Than Ever 
The 1928 Peerless Husker is sturdier, 


speedier and stronger than any prior ma- 
chine or model. Results from the machines 
equipped with the new ear mover during 
1927 were even beyond our own expec- 
tations for we did not realize how greatly 
this simple device would speed capacity. 


A 22-Year Record 
Coupled with the new features the Peerless brings 


to you a twenty-two year record of satisfactory 
Peerless Motor-Drive Husker service. Year after year it has set up new records. 


When desired, the Peerless is Write For Details 


equipped with completely en- 1928 seems destined to bring to the corn canner the 
closed, 1 H. P., high grade motor, best opportunity to profit he has had in many years. 
including switch and thermal cut- Let us figure with you on bringing your present 
out, at a surprisingly low extra equipment right up to the minute. 


cost. Ask us about it. SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
500 N. Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 


If It’s Used In a Cannery, Sprague-Sells It 


Nine Exclusive Peerless Advantages 


|). | Perfected Ear Mover | | Soft Rubber Rolls | Steel Roller Chain | 


4. 
| Accessibility Simplicity | 


Less Power 


8. 
Unequalled 
No Clogging Capacity 


Peerless Huskers embody 27 patented features. 
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the Canned Food Packers of the United 
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EDITORIALS 


Canned Foods Week in March, 1928, the canners 

of the country will have to say so quickly, and say 
it with pledges, later to be redeemed with checks. They 
do not need your money now, but they want to know if 
you are in favor of a Canned Foods Week, and being in 
favor, will you contribute to its expense, and if so, how 
much. All the industry is expectant of good business 
“after the turn of the year,” and there does not seem to 
be much of a gamble about that. And if business turns 
good after the new year sets in, and your present goods 
are translated into cash, it ought not to be hard for you 
to spend some of it in the furtherance of the demand 
for more canned foods. That action looks logical, and 
apparently easy of accomplishment. 


But in the same way we want to urge every canner 
to make some answer to this Canned Foods Week Com- 
mittee. If you do not believe in it, or dd not care to 
spend any money on it, or have any reason under the 
sun for not joining your fellow canners in this general 
advertising effort, never mind explaining why you 
want to be left out, but at least have the courtesy to 
answer when you are called upon. Don’t make the 


O'cem ACTION NEEDED—If there is to be a 


committee come to you with letters or personal visits, 


time after time. At least you can say that you will not 
be with them. And they will take that as a favor in 
letting them know where you stand. 


This matter must be settled by January Ist, and 
there is mighty little time between now and that date. 
Please answer one way or the other, but answer! 


They are not trying to “put anything over” on you. 
If the industry does not want a Canned Foods Week, 
there will be no Canned Foods Week. But if it does 
want it, or at least a majority want it, then they must 
make known their desires before January 1st. There 
goes with this, of course, the concomitant that $40,000 
must be pledged by the canners. You can not put on 
one of these big advertising campaigns without money. 
The marvel is that they are able to do as much as is 
done with the little money that is contributed. The 
pineapple canners pledged 1214¢ per case of their packs 
to make the people know and want canned pineapple, 


and now the world is clamoring for an ever-increasing 
amount of canned pineapple, enabling these canners 
to double and treble their packs, and always at a profit. 
You are asked to contribute $1 per thousand cases, and 
if you do not care to give that, you can give anything 
you want. But the pineapple canners gave 125 times as 
much as you are asked for. 


The fresh vegetable growers are spending a couple 
of million dollars to tell the people about a thing they 
know by heart—that fresh vegetables are good to eat— 
and they are cutting into your demand for canned foods 
in a way that makes your pocket hurt. You must do 
something for yourself; and if you do not, what right 
have you to expect anyone else to do it for you? 


Every canner in the country has been sent a very 
comprehensive and plain statement of the plan by the 
National Canners Association. You have received one. 
Get it out and read it over again. No need to reprint it 
here. In fact, what need is there to expound upon 
Canned Foods Week to anyone in this business? 


The canners must raise at least $40,000; the ma- 
chinery and supply men will then equal this amount, 
and the wholesale grocers, brokers and chain stores 
and other distributors will equal the total of the can- 
ners and the supply men. Then thousands of men in 
every section of the country will give their time and 
money to spread the good work, to do the real work, and 
without one cent of pay. Never before was such a 
valiant army mustered at so small expense to the can- 
ners, or to any other industry. The canner ought to 
stand every penny of this expense, but they have 
these others willing to more than meet them half 
way; yes, there will probably be $10 spent by others 
for every dollar put up by the canners, for the total 
expenditures will easily equal $400,000, and in addition 
to that there will be a million dollars’ worth of time 
and energy given by the highest and best men among 
canners, brokers, supply men and distributors of all 
kinds. 


Can any canner stand idle in the face of that? 


All right if he wants to; but at least let him have 
the courtesy to answer the first circular, the first appeal 
made to him, so that the Committee will be able to save 
effort and expense on “dead” ones. That is all they are 
asking right now. But please act, and act promptly. 


10 


LUMSY—Elsewhere in this issue we reproduce 
C the letter of a well-known New York State can- 
ner, who has been appealed to by a broker to sell 
some canned cherries of the 1928 crop, because Mich- 
igan is going to have a whale of a cherry crop; and then 
the President of the Michigan Canners Association 
sends in a copy of the same letter, only this time the 
cherry crop of New York State is represented to him 
as likely—no, not likely, but certainly, to be a whale of 
a crop in 1928. 


This sort of badger game is so old that it is almost 
nauseating to have to even comment upon it. And yet 
as old as it is, it almost always finds victims. It would 
not be so, of course, if the canners had a grain of faith 
in each other. But they are too ready to believe that 
the other canner, particularly if he be of another State, 
is a damphool; and then set about trying to damphool 
him one better, by getting the order before he does! 


The attempt in this instance is childish and crude 
in the extreme, because, as President Dan Gerber 
points out, how can any canner possibly gauge the 
cherry crop of his State in early December? And yet 
there is back of this attempt some thought and careful 
planning, and it is that which makes it so culpable on 
the part of the broker. There have been rumors that 
the planting of cherry orchards has been so badly over- 
done that they could not can them all and were obliged 
to run much of the crop into cold storage, in barrels for 
soda fountain usages. You will recall that a speaker 
at the Atlantic City Convention last year stressed that 
point; and again at the Michigan Canners Convention 
an horticultrist, speaking to the canners, touched upon 
the growing extent of the cherry orchard business. 
This broker has gathered these points and counted upon 
playing on the doubts and fears of cherry canners to 
get across with his game. He probably had no buyers 
of cherries at the prices quoted, but felt quite certain 
that if he had offers to sell at such prices, he could find 
buyers. And if he had offers to buy, and was a repre- 


sentative of any cherry canner, he is even more culp- 
able. 


We are told that such despicable things as this are 
done only by fly-by-night brokers with no standing, and 
we hope so. We know well that there are many good, 
honest, hard-working brokers who would not think of 
stooping to such dishonest tricks as this, and that they 
suffer keenly in mind, and possibly in pocket, from the 
attacks upon the brokers in general. They give more 
than a full dollar’s worth for every dollar charged their 
clients ; and we know that they would like to clean their 
industry of such men as this, and of such practices. 
And we would not willingly cause a doubt of them in 
the minds of any canner. They are unfortunate vic- 
tims of the business in which they are engaged, and 
they are worthy of better places in the scheme of dis- 
tribution of canned foods by reputable canners, and w 
believe one day they will attain to it. 


But the truth is that these shoddy dealings are not 
all confined to fly-by-night brokers. We are repeatedly 
told of dealings by brokers whose standing is high in 
the industry, even worse than this; where canners who 
trusted implicitly in the broker, were actually robbed 
of part of their just returns. We have no names to 
give, because such confidences are given us, not in the 
nature of retailing scandals, but as seekers for advice. 
In fact, we have often wondered at the child-like faith 
and confidence these canners hold in their brokers, even 
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while complaining about bad treatment, and we know 
that they would be the last to lay a charge against the 
broker. Such things are not matters that can be cleaned 
up by publicity, as much as we would like to see them 
cleaned up. 

It may be harking back many years, but we recall 
as of but yesterday, sitting in Washington at the hear- 
ing on the Consent Decree, before the special Congres- 
sional Committee appointed to investigate that move 
by the Government, such an excoriation of brokers in 
various sections of the country by witness after wit- 
ness, aS we never dreamed could be charged to any 
man. And they were not names of insignificant men, 
but rather the contrary. Other brokers cannot be held 
accountable for the shortcomings of men in their line 
of endeavor, and we do not hold any others for any of 
the many tricks we have heard of, but we do not believe 
that that industry will be able to purge itself of such 
undesirable members by the passage of mere standards 
of ethics. The canners are primarily to blame in allow- 
ing themselves to be thus imposed upon, for placing 
themselves in a position where they can be handled as 
the slick broker cares to handle them. There should be 
some very stringent regulations enacted before a broker 
is allowed to hang out his shingle, and that is a matter 
to which the Brokers Association might well apply it- 
self. Next to that, no canner should ever assign his 
account to any broker without knowing who the man 
is, what his financial responsibility may be, and wheth- 
er or not he can stand the rigid investigation that any 
one coming into any other business would be subjected 
to, if he had dealings with the financial end of the busi- 
ness. You make your money selling, not in canning, 
and the broker is your sales agent. All reputable brok- 
ers we know would gladly welcome such careful super- 
vision and such regulations as would keep their calling 
free from the too-frequent charges it now faces. 


The doctor must undergo years of study and then 
present himself before a State Board of Examiners 
before he can practice. The banker must submit to 
rigid Government investigation and definite rules of 
procedure before he can open his doors to the public, 
no matter how much cash he may have. Salesmen are 
selected by successful houses only after the utmost care 
and diligent investigation; and where money is con- 
cerned usually a bond is required. Considering that 
the canner’s business is entirely dependent upon his 
brokers, as it is done today, why should not the broker 
be subjected to the.same rigid tests? - It is for the brok- 
ers to make this more for their own protection, because 
better than anyone else they know how easy it is for 
any man to enter the canned foods brokerage business. 
They should make it difficult for him to get in. And the 
canners should work with them. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
Sth Edition 386 Pages Price $10.00 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 
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The Livingston County 
Canning Co. 
HEMLOCK, N. Y. 


Operated the Hydro Geared Grader 


this Year. We would refer all can- 
ners to them as to its capacity and 
grading. 


The Sinclair-Scott Co. 


Wells & Patapsco Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


RENNEBURG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments. Strongly and accurately made. 
Has been used for years with perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
‘WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 
BALTIMORE MD. 
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GIANTS OF 


Suppose you had over a 
million anda quarter 
pounds of fluid milk to be 
handled daily during the 
peak season! 

An average production of 
over a half million pounds 
of fluid milk per day— 
seven days a week ! 

Four A-B Sterilizers can handle the en-. 
tire output of such a plant. The cook- 
room alone; under the old retort system, 
would occupy asmuch space as the entire 
plant. The working force too would be 
just double. 

Four A-B Sterilizers turning out five 
hundred fifty cans of evaporated milk 
every minute of the day is a big job. 

But A-B does such things in a big way. 
There’s an A-B Cooker designed and 
built to suit your particular needs and re- 
quirements. Let the A-B man show you 
what it will do for you. 


There’s an A-B Cookerlogue (a canning 
factory movie) ready to be shown to you 
in your office. We will show you how 
A-B does the unusual. A request will 
bring the movie. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. © 
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Pennsylvania Canners Association Meeting 


December 13th, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 
Record in Attendance—Inteéresting Subjects Discussed. 


HE meeting was opened by its President, Mr. 

Charles G. Summers, Jr., who referred to the leg- 

islative matters that had been successfully han- 
dled by the Association during the past year and com- 
mended those instrumental in having these bills de- 
feated. He urged all canners to give their hearty sup- 
port to the canned foods campaign, stressing the fact 
that in order to put it across successfully, it is neces- 
sary for the Canned Foods Campaign Committee to 
have at least $40,000. This event is to take place next 
March, and it is believed that it will be of more benefit 
than any Canned Foods Week ever held. 

He stated that at this time canners are not buying 
their fresh products on the proper basis and that the 
Department of Markets is assisting the Association 
in an effort to develop a method that would pay both 
the canner and the grower. The Department has done 
some good work along these lines as you will see by the 
address of Mr. T. R. Taylor. 

A good example of just what statistics will do for 
an industry has been shown this past year by those 
collected by the Canners Warehouse & Finance Co., of 
Urbana, Ohio, since it is believed this Company is re- 
sponsible for the rapid advance in prices in the corn 
market. Mr. Summers urged all to give the matter of 
statistics full consideration so that they might handle 
the matter in a proper manner before the conclusion of 
the meeting. 

Mr. Melvin B. Wehler, Secretary of the Associa- 
tion then read the minutes of the previous meeting 
which were approved as read. 

Mr. J. M. Flinchbaugh read the Treasurer’s report. 
This too, was accepted. 

Mr. Flinchbaugh told of the good work done by the 
Association in defeating the Child Labor bill, which 
had to do with the importation of children from other 
States, and in which the canners were successful in 
having modified and amended. Another bill which was 
successfully defeated was that of the Dating Bill. 
This Bill would have made it compulsory for all canners 
to state on their labels or on the can top, the date of 
packing. Such a bill would have made it almost im- 
possible for Pennsylvania canners to compete in the 
national markets with canners of other States. 

The Nominating Committee was then called on for 
its report which was as follows: 

President, Charles G. Summers, Jr.; 1st Vice- 
President, H. M. Ruff; 2nd Vice-President, J. M. Flinch- 
baugh; Secretary-Treasurer, Melvin B. Wehler. 


A resolution was passed to combine the office of 
Secretary-Treasurer and to reimburse this officer $75 
per year for his services. It was also agreed to give 
Mr. Wehler $75 for his services rendered up to the 
present time. 


At this time Mr. Scott Silver speaking in behalf 
of the members of the Association, highly commended 
Mr. Summers on the splendid work he has done for 
the Association, and as a token of his untiring efforts 


presented him with a beautiful Parker fountain pen 
desk set. 


Mr. Summers was taken completely by surprise in 
this action and assured them that he was not worthy 
of such a beautiful gift. 


At this time the meeting was adjourned for lunch- 
eon. Immediately following luncheon Mr. H. M. Loomis, 
of the National Canners Association, briefly outlined 


the work of the Association as is reported in the New 
York meeting in this issue. 


Mr. P. R. Taylor, of the Bureau of Markets, was 
then introduced, and his address follows: 


WHAT GRADE OF TOMATOES ARE DELIVERED AT 
YOUR CANNERY? 
By P. R. Taylor, Bureau of Markets, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Next to the weather, perhaps the most uncertain factor in 
the tomato canning business is the grade of tomatoes which the 
canner will accept from the farmer, despite the use of more or 
less definite grades in the contract between the two parties. 
Everyone who is familiar with the industry knows that during 
a year of abundant production the grades are interpreted quite 
strictly, while the reverse is true when the production is below 
average in quantity. 

Because of this uncertainty the producer has found it profit- 
able to do as little grading as possible, so long as his product 
was accepted at the cannery. He delivered the greatest num- 
ber of bushels and so received the largest net returns, as there 
has usually been no distinction made between the grades actu- 
ally delivered. On the other hand, the canner has found that he 
was receiving an increasing proportion of inferior tomatoes 
which were lowering the quality of his manufactured product, as 
well as increasing the expense of operation. The payment of a 
small premium for good tomatoes by the canner has not proved 
entirely satisfactory. 

It was believed that a definite knowledge of the facts would 
make it much easier to point out the remedy for this condition. 
Last September a representative of the bureau of Markets 
spent about two weeks determining the actual prices of tomatoes 
delivered: at various canneries in York county. As figures were 
secured on only one day at one cannery, those records were ex- 
cluded, as they were not considered to be representative of con- 
ditions over a period of time. The grades used in this determi- 
nation were those which were worked out by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture after several years of investigation. Copies 
of them are attached herewith so that there is no need to dis- 
cuss them further*. 

The actual grade of tomatoes was secured by taking repre- 
sentative samples of the product as it was delivered at the can- 
nery platform, or had been delivered a few hours previously. 
From each package a sample bearing from 21 to 23 pounds was 
selected and weighed. The tomatoes in the small samples were 
then graded into three groups, including those which complied 
with the U. S. No. 1 grade, those which met the U. S. No. 2 
grade, and those which were below No. 2 and were, therefore, 
termed as culls. After these has been sorted the number of 
pounds of each grade in the sample was determined, from which 
the percentage of each grade could be determined. As there is 
every reason to believe that the samples were representative of 
the loads from which they came, it is obvious that the percent- 
age of each grade found in the sample was approximately the 
same for the entire load. 

In this way it was possible to determine the proportion of 
each lot which complied with each of the grades. While it may 
seem that this is not a fair way to determine the grade of the 
entire lot, you will be interested in the figures shown in Table 
I, which includes the average grades of all samples inspected at 
each of the three canneries. I am sure that you will be sur- 
prised to learn how nearly identical these averages are at each 
of the three canneries, indicating that conditions were similar 


at the different plants, and that representative samples had been 
selected. 


*These U. S. Standards for cannery tomatoes were adopted 
March 1, 1926, and have been frequently published. 
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“BLOOD Rice’s No. 13 


Vine: 3 ft. dark green, medium 
Pod: 24 in. pointed, | slightly 
curved, light single. 
Season: 80 days to canning stage. 
Seed: Small, green wrinkled. 


Horsfords 


Vine: 28 in. dark, medium 
heavy. 

Pod: 3 in. blunt, light, green 
double. 

Season: 78 days to canning stage. 

Seed: Medium light green, 
wrinkled. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO. 


Breeders & Growers 


326 W. Madison Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. ELL 


UNWELCOME PUBLICITY 


Every time that a can of spoiled food reaches a consumer it causes Unwelcome Publicity for the canner. 
Such publicity is widespread, and is doubly unwelcome because it calls public attention to the fact that 
canners are not always using the proper safe-guards for the public health. 


Eliminate unwelcome publicity through the general installation and use of the Hansen Sanitary Can 
Washer to insure thorough washing and complete sterilization of the food containers. 


Canners who use the Hansen Washer are advertising the increased cleanliness and sanitation methods 
on their labels. Insure the quality of your future packs by installing a HANSEN now. : 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 


i Fi R Hi Sanitary Hansen Fruit Meagan Automatic 
Fille, and Vegetable Filler Tomato Filler 
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TABLE I. 


Average Percentage of each grade in 196 Samples at 3 Canneries 
Cannery A CanneryB CanneryC Average 


Per Ct. Per Ct. Per Ct. Per Ct. 
50.6 51.8 51.7 51.4 
40.0 39.2 37.9 39.0 
9.4 9.0 10.4 9.6 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Most common defects were extreme catfaces, unripe stock, 
undersize, soil rot, and blossom and rot. Damage resulting from 
hauling on wagons without springs was also found to be im- 
portant. 


From these figures it can readily be seen that slightly over 
half of the tomatoes delivered were of the best quality, 39 per 
cent were of fair quality, and almost 10 per cent of little or no 
value for canning purposes. While these percentages may seem 
rather low, they are considerably higher than those which were 
secured in a similar investigation carried on in 12 Indiana can- 
neries this past season, and based upon about 3,500 tons of to- 
matoes. These figures were as follows: 


TABLE II. 
Pa. Ind. 
Per C. 
U.S. No. 1 51.4 30. 
U. S. No. Tae 39.0 50.6 
9.16 19.0 
100.0 100.0 


From F. C. Gaylord, Agricultural Experiment Station, La- 
fayette, Ind. 


These results are averages of a considerable number of in- 
dividual samples, and therefore do not indicate the wide varia- 
tion between the poor and good samples. As the proportion of 
each of the two grades and culls varied in almost every sample, 
it was necessary to devise a way of determining the actual value 
of each sample in figures which could be compared. In order 
to do this arbitrary prices of 50 cents per bushel for U. S. No. 1 
grade, 40 cents per bushel for U.S. No. 2 grade, and nothing for 
culls were used. While these prices may not be exactly correct, 
they approximately represent the comparative value of the dif- 
ferent grades. If different prices were used somewhat differ- 
ent results could be secured, but no change of any consequence 
would result if the same relative amounts were used as a basis. 


The following sample indicates the way which these values 
were determined. Example: Sample contains 32 per cent U. S. 
No. 1, 45 per cent U. S. No. 2, and 25 per cent culls. 

32 percent U. S. No. 1 at 50c $ .16 


45 per cent U.S. No. 2 at 40c. 18 
23 per cont 


Value of $ .34 

When these results were secured for the 196 samples, it was 
found that the value of the tomatoes in the samples varied 
from 24 cents per bushel in the lowest case to 47 cents per bushel 
in the best sample with a medium price of 50 cents per bushel 
if the entire sample had been U.S. No. 1 grade. The value of 
these samples was then classified so as to indicate the number 
of samples in each unit of price. The results of these are 
shown in the left-hand column. On the right-hand side are the 
same figures classified by units of five cents each. 


TABLE III. 
Distribution of samples by value. 


Cents No. Samples 

1 Summary. 
Cents No. Per C. 
33 1 5 
34 1 5 
35 6 3.1 
41 33 Average value 196 samples, 41.1 
4 cents per bushel. 
44 20 
45 7 
46 3 
47 1 

196 
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It is obvious that 90 per cent of the samples had a value of 
35 to 45 cents each, with the average value of all samples 
amounting to 41.1 cents per bushel. 

In the practical application of these figures it is clear that 
one-tenth ot all the tomatoes purchased at those canneries were 
of no value to the canner. They would have been worth more 
if they had been left in the field at time of picking, as this 
would have reduced the expense of picking, hauling and han- 
dling of these tomatoes at the cannery. Using the average per- 
centages of grades found at the three canneries and the prices 
of 50 and 40 cents per bushel as above, the price of one hun- 
dren bushels of tomatoes to the canner under the flat price of 
40 cents per bushel, as compared with the graded price, could 
have produced the following results. 

TABLE IV. 
Avesage Price. 
100 bu. at 40c 


$40.00 

Graded Price. 
U. S. No. 1, 51.4 bu. at 50c. $28.50 
L. S. No. 2, 39.0 bu. at 40c 15.60 
$41.30 


From those figures it is clear that the canner could have 
paid the former 50 cents for all tomatoes meeting the U. S. 
grade, 40 cents for the No. 2 grade, and nothing for the culls, 
and still have made practically no important increase in the 
cost of his raw material, as the slight increase would probably 
be more than balanced by the saving and labor at the plant, if 
the culls were eliminated and remained on the farm. Under this 
system the canner could have paid a premium on the better 
grade product without any appreciable increase in his cost. 

The real value of such a system chiefly lies in the incentive 
which it gives the farmer toward the production and delivery of 
a better grade of tomato. If he is sure of an increased price for 
good stock he will pay more attention to the harvesting and 
handling of it so as to increase the percentage of his tomatoes 
which come into the higher classes. This is particularly true 
in the case of poor color and damage from hauling on wagons 
without springs. 

As the canners are encouraged to produce a better grade of 
product in order to secure higher prices, the same influence will 
operate on the farmers who are supplying the raw material 
to the canners. This has been our experience with the grading 
of other commodities. It is also significant that Professor Gay- 
lord, of Indiana, reports that 11 of the 12 canners who have had 
experience with this system in Indiana are very favorable to- 
ward it, and that practically all of the 800 growers are likewise 
in favor of it. 

This result can be achieved quite simply by including speci- 
fications of the U. S. grades for your contracts for 1928. While 
the basis of price should be left to your judgment, it would 
seem best that you base your contract price on the U.S. No. 2 
grade, with a premium for the U. S. No. 1 grade which will be 
sufficiently large to induce as much care in handling as is neces- 
sary to secure a large proportion of this particular grade. 

While this would be a long step forward, permanent suc- 
cess, of course, would depend upon the degree of care and fair- 
ness with which the product was graded at each cannery. This 
subject was discussed with your association last year, and there 
seems to be no reason why the plan as outlined at that time 
would not be equally practicable in the future. This plan con- 
templated the licensing of a grader at each factory who would 
be responsible for selecting a sample from each load, grading it 
according to the U.S. grades, payment to the grocer for the en- 
tire load being made upon the percentage of each grade con- 
tained in the sample. 

As discussed last spring, it was suggested that a represen- 
tative of the State Bureau of Markets be assigned to a group 
of from six to ten canneriees to make certain that the grades 
were properly interpreted, fair samples taken, and also to settle 
any differences of opinion between growers and graders. While 
the financing of such a system will be more difficult than it was 
last year, the results should be well worth the expense, and 
should insure complete co-operation on the part of. all concerned 
in getting a better grade of raw material. 


Mr. I. M. Glace, District Engineer, State Depart- 
ment of Health and Sanitary Water Board, then urged 
the canners to give the question of stream pollution 
serious thought. Up to the present time canners’ 


waste has not seemed a matter of importance, but be- 
cause of a few recent complaints it may be but a short 


(Continued on page 38) 
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The AYARS NEW PERFECTION 
PEA AND BEAN FILLER. 


Only filler on the market with slowly revolving hopper. 
Hopper revolves slowly in the opposite direction from 
the way the filling pockets revolve, which insures an 
absolute uniform fill. 

‘“‘NoCan No Fill’ attachment that works perfectly. Will 
not allow any peas or beans to go on floor if can should 
fail to be put in runway. 

Fills smaller grades of sweets of strictly Fancy Quality at 
high speed without any variation whatsoever in the fill. 
We makea special Ten Station, Monel Metal machine, 
heavy type, for large capacity and constant use; especi- 
cally for bean packers. 


Ayars Machine Company 


Salem, New Jersey 


Beet Topper, Beet Grader, Beet Splitter, Beet Quarterer, Beet Peeler, Beet Slicer, Process Clock, 

Tomato Fillers, Tomato Washer, Tomato Trimmer & Scalder, Tomato Corer, Hot Water Ex- 

Manufacturers of hauster, Cooker, Rotary Syruper, Corn Shaker, Liquid Plunger Filler, Angle Hanger, Can Steri- 
lizer, Can Cleaner, Friction Clutch. 


It all boils down to this ~ 


“Women, more than ever before are 
insisting on the brands they know 


AND DEL MONTE 


is the surest, fastest seller of them all! 


Here are just a few of many reasons: 


1. Highest quality fruit—the best of each va- 


2. Beyond question, the best known line of SLICED PEACHES 


canned fruits on the market. 


3. One brand name for a wide list of foods. cA ls0~ Peach Halves 


4. Right today, the largest advertising cam- _ Sliced Pineapple 


paign ever put behind canned fruits. Apricots, Pears 
CONCENTRATE ON DEL MONTE—AND PLAN FOR THE BIG- Plums, Berries 
GEST YEAR YOU HAVE EVER HAD ON CANNED FRUITS Fruits for Salad 
Cherrie, Etc. 


|, 
SUCED 
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December 19, 1927 


Annual Meeting of the New York State 


Canners, Inc. 
Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y., December 8th and 9th 


HE Convention was taken into the ballroom of the 

I Syracuse Hotel for luncheon at 12.30 P. M., and 

after satisfying their appetites the meeting was 
called to order by the President, Wm. R. Olney. 

Mr. Olney’s opening remarks were an effort to 
keep all those present interested in the important meet- 
ing which was to follow, and urged all to give their full 
attention to the speakers. 

A motion was then made to change the business 
session, which according to the by-laws is to be held 
the second Thursday in December, to the afternoon of 
December 9th: This motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Olney then appointed the Nominating and Res- 
olutions Committees, and then introduced Mr. Charles 
G. Woodbury, National Canners Association. 


Mr. Woodbury Speaks 


Mr. Woodbury stated that 1927 had shown the 
greatest progress in raw products since the beginning 
of this work. He made reference to the wonderful work 
that the men at the Geneva Experiment Station are 
doing for the New York State Canners, and pointed out 
the necessity for seeing these seed plots in the heighth 
of the growing season in order to gain full benefit, and 
urged all to do this. He also stated that the $10,000,- 
000 corn borer campaign has been carried out in 1927 
and has produced most effective work in Ohio and 
Michigan. In the State of Ohio the infectation of the 
borer was reduced approximately 50 per cent in 1927, 
while other years showed anywhere from 100 to 300 per 
cent increase. In Michigan work was not quite so pro- 
nounced, but the rate of increase was held back mate- 
rially, so that a very small increase was noted. The 
fact that Ontario is so greatly infested has a bearing 
on this condition in Michigan. Practically 95 per cent 
of the farmers gave voluntary assistance to this work 
in this State. It is hoped that in 1927 the Federal 
Government will take over from the States the expense 
of maintaining the corn borer quarantine. Scouting 
and cleaning up work will go on this winter very vig- 
orously. 

Professor Woodbury then told those present about 
some of the work that the National Canners Associa- 
tion was doing. He stated that the amount of con- 
sumer complaints are on the increase, which shows that 
the canners are beginning to recognize the true value of 
this service and are reporting more freely. There has 
been much good work done in tracing these complaints, 
which if the fault really lies with the canner, gives 
them opportunity to find the cause and correct it. In 
1927 two hundred and sixty-one cases, as compared 
with two hundred and seven in 1927. He also spoke 
of the good work that the National Canners’ Labora- 
tory is doing to assist members of the National Can- 
ners Association, and urged all to make use of these 
services. 

The Association has begun a Home Economics De- 
partment, with Miss Ruth Atwater in charge, whose 
duty it is to get in touch with various colleges and 


schools and to tell them exactly what is being done as 
to the wholesomeness, quality, nutrition, and to give 
them general information on canned foods. And this 
will be handed on to consumers. These groups are in- 
tensely interested in this work. Graduates will carry 
away the right impression, so that in time this service 
will be very valuable to the canned foods industry. 

Last year some 20 visits were made to canneries in 
operation reporting trouble with their packs. These 
troubles were immediately corrected, and in some in- 
stances saved the entire pack for the canner. This year 
it is planned to equip a portable laboratory, which is 
expected to increase this number of visits to at least 
100. This service is free to any member of the Na- 
tional Canners Association. 


Miss Dorothy B. Marsh 


The next speaker, Miss Dorothy B. Marsh, of Good 
Housekeeping Institute, stated that in the October and 
November issues of Good Housekeeping appeared an 
article, “What the Housewife Sees in the Can.” Miss 
Marsh said that for the past 20 years the Institue has 
been investigating household equipment and the like 
in their own laboratories to determine the best for the 
housekeeper’s use, and recently they have been receiv- 
ing many letters from housekeepers relative to canned 
foods along the following lines: One letter asked 
whether or not formaldehyde was used as a preserva- 
tive. Another asked for means of removing the tinny 
flavor from peas. Another asked whether food coming 
from a discolored can was fit to eat, stating that she 
always threw it out. Should the liquor be thrown 
away and should the product be washed? Letters like 
the above are responsible for such articles as “What’s 
in a Can.” So that they have taken it on their shoul- 
ders to inform the public just what is in a can. Miss 
Marsh said that intelligent consumers are the canners’ 
biggest asset, which is certainly a fact. She encour- 


aged proper labeling that the housewife could buy 
knowingly. 


J. J. Fuller 


Mr. J. Jay Fuller, who took for his subject “Help- 
ing Business Make a Profit,” was the next speaker. Mr. 
Fuller said in part that America as a whole is prosper- 
ous, but its prosperity is spotted. This condition will 
continue for quite a number of years. Mr. Fuller said 
that the average life of a large corporation is seven 
years. The reason for this is that to run any business 
successfully it is necessary to have, first, the quality 
product, the proper man in office, the money, markets 
and momentum, plus advertising. A weakening of any 
of these is responsible for bringing the average to 7 
years. He also urged the canners to get down to a 
more quality basis in order to insure their business for 
the future. When a consumer opens a can of quality 


food she is going back for more, because she is buying 
entirely on appearance. He also urged canners to use 
a label that will tell the consumer something, and, as 
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HELP SELL GOODS 


Dress up your package. The power of “Well dr help s 
Putting your product on the dealer’s shelves 
Why not help the dealer sell your goods by using att 
create a favorable impression. 


Let us show you what we mean by attractive la 


No new brand should be adopte 
investigation. 
_ We operate a Trade Mark Bureau for the benefit _ 
of our customers. It contains records of ovér — 
829,000 brand names including all registered brands. 
‘Whe: serviceis free. 


The United States Printing Lithograph Company 

olor Printing Headquarters = 
CINCINNATI BALTIMORE BROOKLYN 


V | S C O Used almost exclusively for filling Pre- | 


serves—Jams—Jellies—etc. 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT AA list of users of the Visco Filling Machine must 


THE CANNERS CON- 
VENTION, CHICAGO, 
JANUARY 23rd to 27th. 


convince you that it has the preference of pre- 
servers. 


Here’s why:— 


—It fills cleanly and accurately 

—High speed production with one operator 

—Simple mechanism—just two powerful pis- 
tons and one rotary valve do the work . 

—Quickly adjusted for different size containers 

—Easily cleaned 

—Low cost of operation 

—Small cost of upkeep 

—No troublesome supply reservoir 

—Finely built for precision work 

—Made in three sizes for filling up to gallon 
containers. 


Write for catalog. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


SSS 
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he put it, “of all art, canners’ labels are the worst,” 
so that you know just how he feels about it. 
Momentum in business is intelligent sales message 
geared to advertising. In this advertising tell the con- 
sumer truthfully just what you have in the can. In 
order to stress the advisability of sectional advertising 
he cited the following instance that “New York peaches 


may be fine, but California literature won’t tell the con- 
sumer so.” 


Federal Warehousing Act 


Mr. H. S. Yohe, Chief Warehousing Division, U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture, then addressed the Con- 
vention, and told how canned foods is the infant under 
the Warehousing Act, being just a little over a year old. 
The purpose of the Warehousing Act is, first, to en- 
courage proper storage; second, to eliminate unsound 
practice in the warehousing industry; third, to encour- 
age orderly marketing. Up until the time canned foods 
were admitted, canners were not properly financed. 
They were unable to get the proper credit for the 
goods, but the Warehousing Act makes it possible for 
federal warehousemen to issue a warehouse receipt now 
acceptable to all bankers. The Warehouse Division 
licenses those warehousemen who pass a rigid inspec- 
tion and also licensed inspectors to examine the goods. 
This is all, of course, under Government supervision. 
Previous to being admitted to the Warehousing Act it 
was uncommon to see a receipt for maybe 1,000 cases 
of goods, this receipt reading “1,000 cases No. 2 cans 
canned foods, said to be peaches.” This clause “said to 
be peaches” made the receipt absolutely worthless, 
and it was impossible for the bank holding such a re- 
ceipt to pass this to another bank for rediscount. By 
proper warehousing receipt is understood to be one ac- 
ceptable to any banker. It is all-important to a canner 
that he have storage in an acceptable warehouse when 
licensed under the Federal Warehousing System, as 
this will result in a lower rate of interest and be ac- 
ceptable to any banker familiar with the act. Bankers 
are more and more becoming educated as to what con- 
stitutes a good warehouse receipt, that is one giving 
specific identification of products, and is being recog- 
nized by those who understand as the best collateral 
obtainable. Mr. Yohe then said that some canners 
have tried to procure a license for someone in their em- 
ploy as custodian and they themselves act as ware- 
housemen. This, of course, is not permitted under the 
act. The product must be in the hands of a disinter- 
ested custodian, so that field warehousing is all right 
with a disinterested custodianship. But if this custo- 
dian were an employe of the canner it is easy to realize 
that he would favor the canner, because he certainly 
knows where his pay check is coming from. The De- 
partment will work for standards that will tell some- 
thing ; as it is now, how are we to know what is in a can 
with everyone having his own definition of standards. 

Mr. A. E. Kimberly then made his report on 
“Waste Disposal Experiments,” but we will reserve his 
address until next week. 

Mr. C. A. Holquist, New York State Board of 
Health, then suggested to the canners that they place 
before the National Canners Association for considera- 
tion a study of cannery waste disposal, saying that at 
present different states are making certain appropira- 
tions for this sort of work, and only those states can 
profit by the results, which makes it a very expensive 
proposition. Whereas, if it were made a national issue, 
every State contributing, it would greatly reduce the 
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appropriation, and could be worked out to the advant- 
age of all, and probably at a much lower cost than is 
being spent by these States at present. This sugges- 
tion was promised to be given consideration. 


At this point the meeting was adjourned for the 
afternoon. 


FRIDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 9th, 10.30 A. M. 


HE morning was given up to a scoring and grad- 

i ing bee. There were 13 samples of peas, which 
were graded according to the National Canners 
Association’s Score Sheet. Ail of these peas were 
graded of excellent quality. The first sample scored 
by the three judges 92-92-93, respectively. The others 
followed in very close order, the lowest scoring 65-85 
77, so that when you distribute the difference over 13 
samples you can see how really close these grades were. 

On the eight samples of corn the first sample, 
Crosby Mainstyle, graded as 99-99-99, while the lowest 
graded 76-77-66, this being far below the next highest 
grade. Asa whole, the samples were all very good. 

At 12.30 P. M. the Convention was again taken 
into luncheon, after which the meeting continued. 

The meeting opened with a motion by Mr. Lum 
that a committee be appointed by the President for 
continuance of Canned Foods Week, and that New York 
State go on record as favoring the movement. This 
motion was carried. 

Mr. Moore then stressed the fact that the fresh 
vegetable growers have greatly improved their quality 
and that the canners won’t do an increased business 
until they stop packing 3 No. 2 cans for a quarter peas. 
The housewife will take these peas into her home, and 
of course take them as an example of canned peas. 
Later on she will purchase some fresh peas, and these, 
too, will be her example of fresh peas, and it is abso- 
lutely no comparison, the fresh being much better in 
quality than these cheap peas. Mr. Moore says that it 
is only good quality that will hold its own with the 
fresh vegetable market. He said the chain stores are 
now handling quality goods where they used to handle 
the cheap goods to sell at a price, where the retailer 
who used to handle the good goods is now handling the 
cheap goods in order to compete. He suggested that 
every canner put on a quality demonstration in his par- 
ticular section of the United States during Canned 
Foods Week in order to show the consumer what qual- 
ity can be packed in a can. In this way the canned 
foods business can be helped to an unlimited degree. 

Dr. F. B. Morrison, Director State Experiment 
Station, Geneva, then outlined to those present just 
how New York State stands from an agricultural stand- 
point. Which, taken as a whole, is just about the leader 
in agricultural products. 

He stated that the State does not need as many 
farmers as before, because of increased production fa- 
cilities. Where in former years one farmer furnished 
food for one family in the city, that condition has been 
increased to at the present day a ratio of one farmer to 
84 families in the city. He laid more stress on the fact 
that New York State has not the proper facilities for 
working out their agricultural problems, and urged 
those present to back any move toward establishing a 
new building for farm experiment purposes. He ex- 
tended hearty invitations to the canners to visit the 
Geneva Station, so that they might take full benefit 
from the advantages received in seeing the experi- 
ments on the growing crops at the station. 
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“THE HOUSE STEGHE 
“We excel Our Labels 
_ are the Highest ~Standard 
of Artistic erit for Commercial Value. 
Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. i 
Stecher Lithographic ©. 
| Rochester, N-Y. 


McStay Lightning Box Sealer 
The McStay Lightning Box Sealer, for- 
merly manufacture e McStay Ma- TAIAVAAN 
is now made exclusively by us at our ? 
Baltimore factory. This machine is made ] 4 Lombard and Concord Sts, 
Baltimore, .. Maryland 


for all sizes corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping cases. The high quality of the 
McStay Lightning Box Sealer will be 
maintained by us as when manufactured by 
the original patentees. 


We carry a complete stock of Canner’s, Preservers and Bottler’s Machinery. 


LLING 


THOM. A. SCOTT (nome MANAGER OF THE LIQUIDATED) GEN. MOR: 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 
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REPORTS ON CANNING CROPS INVESTIGATION 
C. B. Sayre. 


Mr. Sayre was then called upon to make his report 
on crop production. Mr. Sayre stated that they are 
now at work on crop rotation and fertilizer experi- 
ments. The first rotation was a five-year one, consist- 
ing of tomatoes, beans, beets, peas and clover. The 
second, a four-year rotation of sweet corn, cabbage, 
peas and clover. Fertilizer tests were made on Ontario 
loam soil, which is wanting in phosphorus, with 
2-8-10, 4-12-4 and 4-16-4. All of which 4-16-4 proved 
the most profitable. They also used in connection with 
this test 100 pounds nitrate of soda on tomatoes. This 
is equivalent to about a teaspoonful around each plant. 
It was found in these tests that spacing of the plants 
3x3 produced the highest yield. There was quite a 
noticeable improvement in the quality of corn resulting 
from the grading of seed for size. The larger seed also 
made a six days’ difference in maturity and produced a 
more uniform ear, maturity and better quality. 

In Golden Bantam the yield was greatly increased 
by planting four stalks to the hill, hills 30x30 inches. 
In Evergreen hills were 36x36 inches, with another 
large increase in yield. It was found that the yield 
could also be increased by treating the seed with Or- 
ganic Mercury Compound. 


Maturity Tests of Peas 


A first planting of peas was made on April 9th, and 
each consecutive week for eight weeks. After the sec- 
ond planting the fields were frozen three times. Alaska, 
Surprise and Horseford varieties were used. The first 
planting had a higher germination, higher yield, more 
growth, more pods and more peas, and the Horseford 
variety averaged 7 9-10 pods per plant for the 
first planting and 1 2-10 pods per plant for the 
last planting, and all matured at almost the same time. 
This definitely shows that later plantings do not spread 
the maturity time, but the maturity time can be spread 
by using different varieties. For the Horseford first 
planting four bushels per acre were used, and produced 
70 per cent more marketable peas than the late planting 
of six bushels per acre. 


L. K. Jones Reports 


Mr. Jones was then called on to tell of the progress 
in treating plant diseases. Mr. Jones said that New 
York State in general had but a 60 per cent stand on 
peas in 1927. This was due to temperatures and mois- 
ture in the ground. He urged that the canners be more 
attentive to the type of land to be planted, and not se- 
lect those lands which might have hollows that would 
ccllect moisture, as such pockets will cause disease to 
the root, which will result later in no yield whatever. 
Planting too deep on heavy soil, especially in a wet 
season, will also retard the crop. In 1927 twenty-six 
canners sent samples of pea seed for testing. The sam- 
ples from these 26 aggregated 693 samples of pea seed, 
of which only 10 samples carried disease. This is a 
very healthy condition. Replacements of this diseased 
seed made by seedsmen was tested, using the diseased 
seed as a check, which resulted in a 22 per cent stand 
for the disease seed and a 60 per cent stand, which was 
the average stand for 1927 for the replacement. Seed 
treatment has helped, but does not control the disease. 
It will pay well to treat the seed with the Organic Mer- 
cury Compound for increased stand. 

On tomatoes there was very little leaf spot found 
this year, and’ bacterial blight seems to be localized. 
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He urged fall plowing, burning and crop rotation as a 
means of combatting these diseases. 


Report of Hugh Glasgow 

Mr. Glasgow then spoke of his work on the Spinach 
Leaf Maggot. It was found that by covering the spin- 
ach with a cloth screen that the color was not light- 
ened, but that the spinach grew taller and was more 
succulent than that in the open. The maggot also breeds 
in beets, so that it was advisable to keep the plantings 
of spinach somewhat distant from beets. Cultural 
methods greatly held in the control of the maggot. 


The Carrot Fly is found mostly on the early plant- 
ings, so that the later planting of carrots will help in 
its control, as will also clean cultural methods. 


Some experiments were made on the cherry maggot 
in the use of arsenic spray. These experiments were 
more confined to determining the amount of arsenic on 
the fruit when picked and whether or not it gets into 
the can. It was found that ordinary washing, that is, 
the washing for about 15 minutes in cold water, takes 
off from 70 to 80 per cent of the arsenic spray, but that 
the washing does not remove the maggot cherries as 
floaters. An experiment was made with a lot of 900 
(contents of a No. 10 can) cherries, of which 560 con- 
tained maggots. In a ten-minute wash, 50 per cent of 
the maggots were removed. When put back in cold 
water for three minutes longer, 200 more maggots were 
removed, which still left 50 maggots, 8 of which were 
found in the liquid in the can. The surprise in this 
experiment is the fact that only three cherries were 
found as floaters, where it was heretofore generally 
supposed that any bad cherries would appear as float- 
ers. Washing helped to a great extent, but did not com- 
pletely eliminate the trouble. 


Mr. Cobb Speaks 


Mr. George W. Cobb stressed on the matter of 
quality in the can. Canners have got to pack their 
goods better. He, too, reminded those present of the 
great strides made in the fresh vegetable industry, and 
urged the canner to take this proposition in hand as 
they have done and study their own operations and 
see where improvements can be made. The fresh vege- 
table producers have gotten down to a strictly quality 
basis, whereas it is now difficult for any one in the can- 
ning business to define fancy and other grades of can- 
ned vegetables. He urged the canners to pay better at- 
tention to the growers and the time that the produce is 
handled, and see to it that it is gotten promptly into 
the can. He also suggested that they make observa- 
tions about the plant, the cooking and the blanching, 
as any of these things can have a bearing on the qual- 
ity. Then when this quality is gotten, it will be time 
enough to educate the consumer. But let the canner 
study his own condition: how to get these prod:icts in 
the can as quickly as possible. Canned foods are not 
good enough. Keep working for quality. Adversity is 
a grent teacher. Will we learn to listen and listen io 
learn? 


The Fresh Vegetable Industry 

Mr. A. D. Radebaugh is working at the presen: 
time making a survey of the fresh vegetable industry 
for the American Can Company. In this survey he ha; 
gathered much data. In 1920 there were 400 carloads 
of fresh vegetables being shipped into the winter mar- 
ket. In 1927 there were 4,800 carloads of fresh vege- 
tales shipped into the winter markets. This shows a 
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vast increase that the fresh vegetable producers have 
made against canned foods. Keducing all shipments 
of tresh tomatoes in 1926 to 24 No. 3 cans, they shipped 
equivalent to 11,000,000 cases, as compared to the 
9,500,000 tomato pack. Beans reduced to 24 No. 2 cans, 
they shipped an equivalent of 8,000,000 cases, against 
a 4,000,000 pack. Peas, 3,500,000 cases, as compared 
to the 18,000,000 pack. The cost of producing the tresh 
vegetables, due to the rigid inspection, is costing tar 
more to place these quality products on the market 
than it costs a canner to pack his goods. The canner 
can actually put a quality product on the market much 
cheaper than a fresh vegetable producer can get his 
produce on the markets, so that we have little to fear 
if we can just get down to a quality basis. The fresh 
vegetable grower has made no money, just merely been 
able to exist, and sometimes his losses mount to as 
high as 65 per cent. You will probably hear more of 
this after Mr. Radebaugh completes his survey for his 
good company. 


The report of the Resolutions Committee follows: 


Resolutions Adopted by Association of New York 
Canners 


Whereas, an increased interest in the disposal of 
cannery wastes is being manifested by state health au- 
thorities throughout the country; and 


Whereas, more satisfactory and lasting results can 
be secured by co-operation with such authorities ; 

Be it Resolved, That the National Canners Asso- 
ciation be requested to initiate efforts to co-ordinate 
and encourage these investigations. 

Resolved, That this Association again record its 
appreciation of the cordial co-operation given by the 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University and by the 
State Experiment Station at Geneva in the study of 
crop production problems. 

Resolved, That this Association is in sympathy 
with the efforts of the State Experiment Station at 
Geneva to secure an appropriation for a much-needed 
new horticultural building, and that it will exercise its 
best efforts to secure from the legislature the neces- 
sary appropriation for this building. 

Resolved, That this Association favors the contin- 
uance of an aggressive effort to control the European 
corn borer, following the general policy of united Fed- 
eral and State action, which was in force in 1927. 


Frank D. Smith 
With sincere regret we record the passing of our 
friend and associate, Frank D. Smith, of Springville. 
Quiet and unassuming, Mr. Smith yet played an 
important part in our canning and Association activi- 
ties. 
We have lost a most loyal and valuable member, 
and one who has ever reflected credit on our industry. 
We extend to his bereaved family our deepest sym- 
pathy, and 
Be it Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon our minutes and that a copy be sent to Mr. 
Smith’s widow and to the Springville Canning Co. 
HOWARD M. LUM, 
C. R. EDWARDS, 


H. E. HALSTEAD. 
The Nominating Committee then reported. 
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Officers Elected 
President, E. A. Salter, Salter Canning Co., North 
Rose. 


Vice-President, 
‘Co., Oakfield. 


Treasurer, G. E. Finch, Edgett-Burnham Co., 
Newark. 


Secretary, John P. Street, Rochester. 
Directors for Three Years 

C. E. Finch, Newark. 

S. C. Hemingway, Syracuse. 

G. D. Osborn, Hemlock. 

Adjourned. 

NIPPING ANOTHER DRIVE 

Canners Defending Themselves Against Unfair 

Practices 


G. S. Haxton, Haxton Canning 


HE same mail brought two candid expressions on 

the subject of the broker and his operations from 

widely divergent sections, and for that reason 
they are interesting: 


The first comes from one of the best-known New 
York canners, and it reads: 


“We just received postal card from a Cincinnati 
broker reading as follows: 


“Gentlemen: 


All reports from Michigan figure a bumper crop red 
cherries this coming year, also large increased acreage 
the past several years, besides many cars carried over 
from 1927 crop 

Some Michigan packers now out after 1928 business 
at $8.50 for No. 10 heavy pack and at $8.00 for No. 10 
standard pack R. S. P. cherries. 

Suggest your allowing us to book a car or so for 
you and await your ideas along with future price.” 

This is not of very great importance, but is just an 
example of the kind of propaganda that some brokers 
are trying to spread. I do not know whether this con- 
cern is a member of the Brokers’ Association or not, 
but I have called Mr. Fishback’s attention to it and 
shall be glad to know whether the organization will 
stand for it and what attitude they take in such a 
matter. 

The second came from down in Virginia, and 
speaks for itself, and, as if by coincidence, points a 
warning to the above practice: 

“We inclose our check for $3.00 to take care of our 
subscription for the current year. 

We want to say that we feel The Canning Trade has 

been of more use to us this fall than it ever has, though 
that is probably because we have had a surplus to dis- 
pose of and have been more interested in following the 
market trends than we usually are. 

The editorial in the last ‘Trade’ on the ‘New Distri- 
bution’ we regard as being unusually good. If you will 
pardon a frank criticism, it frequently seems to us that 
‘The Trade’ gets upset all out of proportion to the up- 
setting cause, and while in this upset condition says 
things which are neither altogether true nor alto- 
gether wise. 

This, of course, is a very human failing. The 
writer can look back and see lots of occasions where 
he has done exactly the same thing. In his opinion the 
way the brokers are getting upset over direct buying, 
and chain store buying through hired buyers, is a case 
in point. 

The broker came into existence simply because he 
fulfilled a necessary function in the most satisfactory 
way. If he goes out of existence it will be because he 


has ceased to perform this function in the most satis- 
factory way. If he has fears that he may cease to be, 
it calls more for introspection and readjustment, and 
less for propaganda as to the extremely bad ethics of 


selling a chain store organization through its hired 
buyer. 
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Every packer who has had anything to do with 
brokers knows that there are brokers who are very 
little more than the hired buyers of large distributors 
who buy through them, though they may not even split 
commissions with distributors. But when the distributor 
instructs the broker to go out and get No. 2 tomatoes at 
67%4c on a 70c market, with all the indications pointing 
higher, we all know there are brokers who will do this. 
The brokerage fraternity may well heed the injunc- 
tion: ‘Let him that is without sin amongst you cast the 
first stone.’ 


Now we have never sold through the hired buyer 
of a chain store and we are very much averse to doing 
so. We do not, however, care to predict to what depths 
the exigencies of an unkind fate might drag us. But our 
reason for not wanting to sell through this hired buyer 
have nothing to do with the lofty ethics assiduously 
inculcated and occasionally practiced by the brokerage 
profession. Our reason is that in our opinion this hired 
buyer wants to focus the competition of us and all our 
competitors through his office and squeeze us down to 
the lowest price that the urgent necessities of the poor- 
est financed packer in the lot will lead him to accept. 
We do not care to be party to this slow suicide. We 
much prefer the broker. 


Now as to the brokers who conform to the definition 
their association recently made—and they do exist, for 
we know of them—they earn a whole lot more than 
they make, and their days will be long in the land 
which the chain store and buying groups are trying to 
take away from them. For when a man renders a ser- 
vice the value of which is in excess of his compensation 
therefor, the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
him.” 


The above was prepared for insertion in our issue 
of December 12th, last week, but was crowded out. 


Since then we have received the following letter 
from the President of the Michigan Canners Associa- 
tion, and you will note he “smokes out” “the nigger in 
the woodpile” of the postal above printed. It is the old, 
old game to beat the canners down by giving mislead- 
ing advice; it has been worked time in and time out, the 
canners almost always falling victims. But the can- 
ners are “getting their backs up,” and are fighting 
back. It is about time. 


The letter, showing up the whole thing, follows: 


Michigan Canners Association, Office of the President, 
Fremont, Mich., December 7, 1927. 
To the New York State Canner, first mentioned: 
Your letter of November 29th came in last week while I 
was away from the office, but I certainly am very glad to have it. 


I just phoned Chester Ray, the Secretary of our Association, 
and started to read your letter quoting the following postal card 
(as given above). 

I just got started when he interrupted me, asking me to wait 
a minute, and when I resumed he said he had the same postal 
card addressed to the New Era Canning Co., except that the 
word “New York” was substituted for Michigan. It seems to me 
that this explains the whole situation. 

Mr. Street, Secretary of your State Association, spoke to me 
about this same thing down in Washington last week, and I as- 
sured him that we would be very glad to co-operate with him in 
running down reports of this kind. I don’t believe that any 
future prices on cherries have been made out of Michigan. 

I am taking the liberty of sending copies of this letter to 
Secretary Street, of the Association of New York Canners; See- 
retary Ray, of the Michigan Canners Association; Secretary 
Paul Fishback, of the National Food Brokers Association, The 
Canning Trade, The Canner and The Canning Age. The letter 
will also be published in the next issue of The Kan Kan, the offi- 
cial organ of the Michigan Canners Association. I hope Mr. 
Street will see fit to convey these facts to the membership of 
your Association. 


I hope that this will be a start toward a closer exchange of 
accurate information between New York and Michigan canners. 
In concluding, I want to comment that it is interesting, if 
true, that both New York State and Michigan have been capable 
of predicting the 1928 crop this far in advance. 
Very sincerely, 


DAN F. GERBER, President. 
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THE USE OF FRUITS IN ICE CREAM AND ICES 


Investigations on the Cold Packing of Fruits and Their 
Use in Ice Cream—New Five-Gallon Can 
Devised—Use of No. 10 Pie Fruits in 
Ice Cream—Directions for Use 


By G. D. TURNBOW and M. V. CRUESS 


N a bulletin just issued by the University of Cali- 
fornia some interesting considerations for the fruit 
canner and for supply men are given. This industry 

is particularly interested in the further use of canned 
fruit, and as the bulletin deals mainly with the making 
of ice creams and ices, we are taking only such parts of 
it as our readers will find of direct interest. 

In writing us about the bulletin, Professor Cruess 
says: “I believe there is much in the bulletin of inter- 
est to canners, as well as to the ice cream men, as Turn- 
bow and I found pie grade canned fruits are excellent 
for use in ice cream. We also describe the canning of 
fruits for freezing storage—a bet the canners have 
overlooked.” And we agree with him. 

Introduction — Methods of preparing fruit ice 
cream and water ices vary greatly in different factories 
and the quality varies correspondingly. Too frequently 
manufacturers use smaller proportions of fruit than 
are required for the best quality of product and then 
attempt to remedy the situation by adding artificial 
flavor and color. 


These investigations were undertaken in order to 
develop standardized methods of preparation which 
would improve the quality of commercially prepared 
fruit ice cream and fruit ices. Once in use, such meth- 
ods should result in greater consumption of these prod- 
ucts, thus benefiting the fruit and ice cream industries, 
and the consuming public as well. 

Investigations on the Cold-Packing of Fruits and 
Their Use in Ice Cream 

Strawberries, raspberries and blackberries are 
stored at freezing temperatures in commercial quanti- 
ties for the fruit preserve and ice cream industries. 
Previous investigations* have demonstrated that most 
of the berries and deciduous fruits grown in California 
can be preserved with practically all of their fresh 
flavor and color, when properly prepared and stored in 
sealed containers at 15° F. or less. While freezing 
storage softens the fruit texture, this softening in no 
way injures, but rather improves, the value of the fruit 
for use in ice cream. 

In connection with the investigations on the use of 
fruits in ice cream, experimental lots of various fruits 
were prepared and stored at low temperatures both at 
Davis and at Berkeley. 

Determination of the Rate of Cooling}—In com- 
mercial cold storage establishments, berries and crush- 
ed fruits packed in 50-gallon barrels and placed at once 
in freezing storage sometimes undergo fermentation 
before the fruit cools sufficiently to prevent yeast 
growth and activity. In order to obtain accurate in- 
formation on the rate of cooling of crushed fruit under 
practical conditions a 10-gallon keg, a 5-gallon keg and 
a No. 10 can (slightly less than 1 gallon capacity) were 


*Cruess, W. V., E. L. Overholser, and S. A. Bjarnason. 
Storage of perishable fruits at freezing temperatures. Cali- 
fornia Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 324:25-43. 1920. 


+Conducted in co-operation with George Marsh, former stu- 
dent assistant in Fruit Products. From Cruess, W. V. Utiliza- 
tion of surplus plums. 


Calif. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull 400. 1926. 
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filled with crushed fruit at room temperature. They 
were fitted with resistance thermometers and placed in 
the freezing storage room in Hilgard Hall at a temper- 
ature varying from about 1° F. below zero to about 
5° F. above zero. 


60 
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Relative rates of cooling for crushed fruit in various size containers 


By means of an instrument outside the cold room, 
but connected to the resistance thermometers by suit- 
able wire leads, the temperature at approximately the 
center of each container was read at frequent intervals, 
with the results illustrated in figure 1. 


The No. 10 can cooled very quickly, reaching 32° 
F., the freezing point of water, in less than five hours; 
the 5-gallon keg reached 32° F. in a little less than six- 
teen hours, and the 10-gallon keg in about thirty hours. 
At about 26° F. cooling in all three containers became 
very slow for about a twenty-four hour period in the 
kegs and for about eight hours in the No. 10 can. This 
represents the freezing of the fruit to a solid piece of 
ice with consequent retardation of heat transfer. At 
the time of freezing, the temperature of the entire con- 
tents of the containers probably became that of the 
freezing temperature of the fruit, ‘about 25° F. The 
thermometers being located at the centers of the con- 
tainers would not register any further change until the 
“cold” had again penetrated to the centers, causing the 
temperature again to drop. 

If the fruit in the 10-gallon keg had been in poor 
condition, that is, badly bruised and infected with 
yeast before packing, it would probably have fermented 
for several hours before reaching a temperature low 
enough to arrest fermentation. In 50-gallon barrels, 
the margin of safety is, of course, still less. 
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Comparison of Open and Sealed Containers—In 
commercial practice, berries for making preserves and 
ice cream are stored in open crates or baskets at a 
freezing temperature, or are crushed in open barrels. 
Both of these methods of storage were found objection- 
able. In open baskets or crates, the fruit lost much of 
its flavor, and, on thawing, tended to become brown in 
color. In open containers, such as barrels, they ab- 
sorbed flavor from other products stored in the same 
room with the fruit. 

Number 10 fruit cans, enameled inside, proved very 
satisfactory and inexpensive containers. A small hand- 
power can sealer was used in sealing the cans. 

Recently, the can manufacturers have produced for 
the cold-pack industry a special 5-gallon can fitted with 
a 6-inch friction seal opening in the top and coated in- 
side and out with a protective enamel that prevents 
rusting and reduces corrosion. This container can be 
recommended to those ice cream manufacturers who 
wish to store fruit for their own use. No equipment is 
needed for sealing the can, and with proper care it can 
be used for several seasons. 

Barrels are not so satisfactory as cans for the fol- 
lowing reasons: When opened for use, only a small por- 
tion of the contents of the barrel is used; the remainder 
stands in the open barrel usually for several weeks be- 
fore all of itis used. It oxidizes near the surface, turn- 
ing brown, loses flavor, and usually acquires a “cold- 
storage” odor and flavor. The contents of a No. 10 or 
of a 5-gallon can are used at once or within a day or two 
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after opening, and consequently have no opportunity to 
deteriorate greatly in quality. 


Comparison of Storage in Syrup and with Dry 
Sugar—Cold-pack berries for the trade are usually 
packed with sugar. In these experiments, various 
fruits were packed in water in sealed containers, with 
syrups of various proportions of dry sugar. Berries 
were found most satisfactory for use in ice cream when 
packed with half their weight of sugar; that is, one 
part of sugar by weight to two parts of berries. Crush- 
ing the berries before packing improved them for use 
in ice cream. With less sugar, the flavor was not so 
well retained; with more, the fruit was too sweet and 
gave a soft cream, because the excessive sugar content 
depressed the freezing point unduly. In water and in 
syrups, the berries tended to float on thawing, giving 
a large volume of syrup; and the color tended to diffuse 
into the liquid, causing the berries to be too pale in 
color. 

Crushed apricots, peaches, figs, persimmons, avo- 
cados and plums were most satisfactory when mixed 
with one part of sugar to two parts of fruit and packed 
in sealed containers. 


Sliced fruits and whole figs were best packed in 
a syrup of medium density; that is, of about 50 per 
cent sugar content, made of equal parts sugar and 
water, and stored in sealed containers. 


Effect of Length of Storage—Strawberries, logan- 
berries, blackberries, raspberries and apricots have re- 
tained their flavor perfectly in sealed cans at zero to 
15° F. for more than three and a half years. Peaches 
after one year’s storage had acquired a slight bitter 
almond flavor, but were still satisfactory for most pur- 
poses. 


Procedure Recommended for Cold-Packing Various 
Fruits—The following methods of preparing and cold- 
packing various fruits are recommended: 


(a) With berries, all varieties: Stem, sort and 
wash thoroughly ripe berries. Pack 2 parts, by weights, 
with 1 part, by weight, of sugar in enamel-lined fric- 
tion top, 5-gallon cans or in enamel-lined, No. 10 fruit 
cans, jolting the cans vigorously. In 5-gallon cans fill 
to about 114 inches of top. Seal and store at once at 
zero to 15° F. 

(b) With apricots,. avocados, persimmons and 
peaches: Use soft-ripe fruit. Pit the apricots; peel 
and pit the avocados and peaches; pit the persimmons, 
seedless preferred. Grind the fruit. Add 1 pound of 
sugar to each 3 pounds of pulp and seal and store as di- 
rected for berries. 

(c) With fruit juices: Extract the juice from 
grapes and berries by crushing and pressing; from 
citrus fruits, by a revolving cone. To each gallon of 
juice, add 3 pounds of sugar. Fill jugs or 5-gallon bot- 
tles about three-quarters full. Cork and store at zero 
to 15° F. Do not fill glass containers too full, or they 
will burst because of the expansion of the juice on 
freezing. Juices prepared in this manner and stored in 
sealed containers at zero to 10° F. have retained their 
fresh flavor and color in tests for more than four years. 


Using Cold-Pack Fruits in Ice Cream—It was 
found necessary to thaw the frozen fruits before using 
in order that the ice cream would be free ‘of large ice 
crystals. The fruit was then ground or crushed and 
used in the same proportions and in the manner de- 
scribed for the fresh fruits. 
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Investigations on the Use of Canned Fruits in 
Ice Cream 


While canned fruits are not very generally used in 


_ ice cream at present, several varieties were used in our 


experiments and gave excellent results. They are much 
less costly than the same fruits specially prepared for 
the ice cream industry and are equally as good or better 
for the purpose. 

Comparison of Different Varieties of Canned Fruits 
—Commercially canned peaches, pears, pineapple, apri- 
cots and figs were used in the preparation of ice cream. 
It is already well known that commercially canned 
crushed pineapple is satisfactory for this purpose. The 
only work done with pineapple, therefore, was to de- 
termine what treatment should be given it before add- 
ing to the mix. 

Canned peaches lacked flavor, although when 20 
per cent or more, by weight, was added to the mix 
(about 11 pounds to 45 pounds of mix), a fairly satis- 
factory ice cream resulted. The freestone varieties pos- 
sessed somewhat more flavor than the clingstone 
varieties. 

Pears gave a satisfactory, although not unusually, 
distinctive ice cream, when sufficient fruit, about 20 per 
cent by weight, was used. 

Canned apricots gave excellent results, the canned 
fruit being equal in every way to the fresh. Some ice 
cream makers already use canned apricots, although 
the use of specially prepared crushed apricots is more 
common. 

Canned figs were found to be very desirable for 
use in ice cream and cheaper than the fresh fruit, if the 
proper grade of canned figs is used. 

Comparison of Different Grades of Canned Fruits 
—There are five commercial grades of California can- 
ned fruits. These are: Fancy, which consists of fruit 
of the highest quality, canned in a heavy syrup; Choice, 
fruit of excellent quality canned in medium heavy 
syrup; Standard, fruit of medium quality canned in 
medium light syrup; Seconds, fruit of second quality 
canned in very dilute syrup; and Water or Pie, sound 
fruit that is overripe, or trimmed, or slightly blem- 
ished, canned without added syrup or in water only. 

The different grades of the more important canned 
fruits were compared experimentally for use in ice 
cream. Unexpectedly, the pie grade was found much 
superior to the other grades for use in ice cream, prin- 
cipally because there was much more fruit of this grade 
to each can and much less waste liquid. This grade is 
much lower in price than the other grades and at pres- 
ent is the most difficult grade for the canner to sell. It 
may be purchased by the case of six, No. 10 cans, direct 
from canneries, or from canned food brokers, jobbers 
and wholesalers. 

There are two classes of pie grade canned fruits: 
that known as “solid pack,” and that known as “water 
pack.” The “solid pack” is by far the better for use in 
ice cream and should be specified when ordering. 

If ordered in advance of the fruit season, some 
canners will prepare canned puree from apricots, 
peaches and pears. This product is ready to use and is 
not costly. In experiments conducted on a semi-com- 
mercial scale by P. F. Nichols, of the Fruit Products 
Laboratory, it was found that an excellent quality of 
canned crushed pears can be made by commercial can- 
ners from pie grade pears by mixing the crushed fruit 
with 1 part of sugar to 4 parts of fruit, and then can- 
ning and sterilizing. Tests conducted by the authors 
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show that this product is well adapted to use in ice 
cream. 

Preparation of the Fruit—In some experiments the 
canned fruits of pie grade were ground and added to 
the mix; in others, they were cooked with sugar after 
grinding. Apricots, pears and figs were found to be 
satisfactory if added without cooking with sugar and 
treated as below. The ground peaches and crushed 
pineapple were improved by cooking 6 pounds (one 
No. 10 can) of the fruit with 2 pounds of sugar for 
five to ten minutes. This also prevented complete 
freezing of the fruit. The other fruits were so finely 
ground, or rubbed through a sieve, that there were no 
large pieces of fruit to become icy in the cream. 


Directions for the Use of Various Canned Fruits 


(a) Apricots: Grind or rub through a sieve the 
contents of one No. 10 can of pie grade apricots. Add 
to 45 pounds of unflavored ice cream mix and freeze in 
the usual manner to about 100 per cent yield, that is 
1114 gallons. 

(b) Figs: For a cream of mild flavor, grind the 
contents of one No. 10 can of solid pack pie grade Cali- 
myrna figs and add to 45 pounds of unflavored mix. 
For a “health” cream of very rich fig flavor, use 10 
pounds (about one and two-thirds No. 10 cans) of the 
ground figs to 45 pounds of mix. Freeze to about 100 
per cent yield, that is, about 13 gallons. 

(c) Peaches: Grind the contents of two No. 10 
cans of pie grade peaches and add 4 pounds of sugar. 
Boil gently five minutes and cool. Add about 11 pounds 
of the prepared fruit to 45 pounds of ice cream mix 
flavored with about one-third the amount of vanilla 
flavoring used for vanilla ice cream. The addition of 
a small amount of peach flavor may be required. Freeze 
to about 100 per cent yield, that is, 12 gallons. 

(d) Pears: Proceed as with apricots, but use 11 
pounds of the finely ground, solid pack, pie grade pears 
with 45 pounds of unflavored ice cream mix. A small 
amount of yellow color mav be desirable. If canned 
crushed pears are obtainable. use 11 pounds with 45 
pounds of mix, without grindine or cooking. 

(e) Crushed Pineapple: To the contents of one 
case of No. 10 cans of crushed pineavple add 35 pounds 
of sugar. Boil three minutes. Cool and use 14 gallon 
of the cooked fruit with 45 pounds of ice cream mix.* 


Investigations on the Use of Fruit Preserves in 
Ice Cream 
Fruit preserves svecially prepared for the ice 


cream trade as well] as those prepared commercially for | 


the table were used experimentally in ice cream. The 
princinal objections to most of such preparations are 
their hitch cost and high sugar content. Pie srade 
canned figs, apricots, pears and peaches are much lower 
nriced than the corresponding fruit preserves and more 
suitable for use in ice cream. When sufficient of the 
sround fruit preserves was used to impart to the ice 
eveam the characteristic fruit flavor and apnearance, 
the hich sugar content of the fruit so depressed the 
freezing noint that a too soft ice cream was obtained. 
Rerry vreserves were oven to the same ohiections 
and were found to he considerably less desirahle than 
the eold-nack (frozen) herries for use in ice cream. 
Far these reasons the cold-nack and enmmerciallv 
canned fruits are to be preferred to the fruit preserves. 


*This is the farmula in use in Hace’s ice-cream factory of 
San Diego and in the Dairy Industry Division, Davis, Cal. 
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TRE KRAUT PACKERS MEET ; 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, December 6, 1927. 


HE kraut industry was well represented at the 

meeting of the National Kraut Packers Associa- 

tion at Hotel Statler, Buffalo, December 6, where 
many interesting subjects were discussed. 


The Committee on Price Differentials gave quite a 
lengthy report on the vast difference in price differen- 
tials on the various sizes of canned kraut. Changes and 
suggestions were offered, and upon motion it was re- 
solved to eliminate the tall milk can from the price dif- 
ferential card, and also resolved to use the 25 per cent 
figures on the card instead of 20 per cent. It was fur- 
ther resolved that the members run through 5-45 gal- 
lon casks, as a test to determine the number of gallons 
used to fill each size can or how many cans or cases in 
1-45 gallon cask of each size can. The results of this 
test are to be reported to the Secretary. The Canned 
Price Differential Committee will be guided by these 
reports in revising the differential cards and report at 
our January meeting for their final adoption. 


Traffic matters were discussed, and the Traffic 
Committee was retained. It was reported that a meet- 
ing of the Western Classification Committee would be 
held at Chicago some time in January, and as many 
packers as possible are urged to attend this meeting in 


a body. The packers will be notified of this meeting 
later. 


Kraut Juice Label Committee reported the results 
of the conference with the Bureau of Chemistry in the 
matter of statements on kraut juice labels. It also made 
a report on the proposed research work being carried 
on in the National Preservers’ Laboratory at Washing- 
ton, and on feeding test on juice, as planned to be car- 


ried on by a representativeof of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 


The Committee on Recipe Booklets reported they 
had revamped and incorporated therein the new prize 
recipe and others which were more tasty than the old 
ones. The new edition of the booklet will be out in a 
short time, and copy will be mailed to all members. 


The matter of the Association’s joining the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association was discussed. It was 
resolved that the National Kraut Packers Association 
take out Association membership. 


Mr. Eleiff, representative of the Saturday Evening 
Post, gave a splendid explanation and report on the 
coverage and distribution of this valuable magazine. 


The Secretary’s report on advertising was of unu- 
sual interest, especially showing that:the domestic 
science teachers were literally ordering the recipe 
booklets by the thousands. It was pointed out that 
through this channel the future generations will know 
about kraut and not be prejudiced against it. 


President B. E. Babcock invited the members to 
visit his plant at Phelps, N. Y., the next day. Many 
accepted and journeyed to Phelps. At. noon they were 
escorted to his grand assembly hall, where they found 
a long table ladened with hot roast capon, with all the 
trimmings, awaiting them. Oh, boy, what a feed! 
Many said it was a perfect repetition of an old Thanks- 
giving dinner. Twenty-five enjoyed Mr. Babcock’s 
hospitality, and expressed their pleasure. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE— 

1 Burt Adjustable Labeler 

1 No. 10 Burt Labeler 

6 40x 60 Retorts with crates 

159 ft. Roller Conveyor. 

Canning Machinery Exchange, Third & Dillon Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Cheap. 1 Burt Labeling Machine in 
good condition, adjustable to can up to 4’’ diameter. Price 


$300.00. 
S. Ervin Diehl & Co., 250 N. Third St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


Wanted—Factory. 


WANTED—To buy equipment fora factory to can 
Tomatoes and Green Beans. Capacity car perday. Must 
be good condition and priced right. What have you to 
offer? 


Address Box A-1529 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale-—Factories 


FOR SALE—Or to rent. Factory in Western New 
York equipped to pack Peas, String Beans, Tomatoes and 
Beets. Prices and terms very reasonable. 

Address Box A-1531 care of The Canning Trade. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—To Purchase one used No. 81 Bliss Auto- 
matic Double Seamer. State price and general condition of 
equipment. 

Address Box A-1533 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE—Prince of Wales Seed Peas. Good sample 
and germination. This variety needs no recommendation 
to those familiar with this luscious quality and abundant 
productivity. Write for price and samples. 

W. R. Roach & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOR SALE— 
2000 Buehels Northern grown, Rogued and hand 
picked Alaska Seed Pea 
800 Bushels Narrow Grain Seed Corn. Priaes and 
samples at your request. 
H. M. Crites & Co., Circleville, Ohio. 


TOMATO SEED—John Baer variety of the Professor 
Starr Strain. Prominent experiment station says ‘The 
highest yielding ‘variety in this year’s test’’. Write for 
prices and samples. 

W. R. Roach Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


SEED CORN—Extra Early Country Gentlemen. Mich- 
igan grown and acclimated. Selected by us for a long 
number of years for earliness, quality and yield. Write for 
prices. 

W. R. Roach & Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


FOR SALE—Canning factory, vinegar plant and apple 
barrelling plant all fully equipped. One of the largest, 
most modern equipped and best located plants in the East. 
Located in the heart of the famous apple belt along the 
South Mountains where the soil produces quality as well as 
quantity in vegetables and fruits. Railroad facilities, 
spring water, 1300 volt current available. Plant sold as a 
whole or in units at a sacrifice price if sold before January 
Ist. 


Apply to D. C. Aspers, Aspers, Adams County, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Three going factories adjacent, well locat- 
ed, thoroughly equipped, Central Indiana. Present pro- 
duction tomatoes and pulp, established trade for entire out- 
put. Arrangements for growing of other canning crops can 
be made. Other business interests preclude present owner 
personally directing operations. Will make unnsually at- 
tractive proposition on one or all and if desired continue 
holding an interest with experienced party capable of taking 
over production management. Unusual opportunity. for 
right party. 

Address Box A-1535 care of The Canning Trade. 


Miscellancous 


WANTED-— Southern California packer of highest 


quality fruit and vegetables is looking for brokers in the 
following markets: Detroit, Mich., Dayton, O., Duluth, 
Minn., Pittsburg, Pa., Charleston, S. C., Savannah, Ga., 
Richmond, Va., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Address Box A-1534 care of The Canning Trade. 
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Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent - processor by man 
with years of experience, packing tomatoes, snap beans. sweet pctr- 
toes and all kinds of fruits. Can install and operate and a)}} kinds 
of canning machinery. Good reference furnished. 

Address Box B-1525 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—By young married man thoroughly experienced 
superintending the canning of grape fruit. Can build and install 
machinery for same. 

Address Box B-1523 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By married tan .s manager or superint- 
endent of a plant packing Tomatoes, general line of Fruits and 
Berries, Corn or Peas. Can install, operate and repair modern ma- 
chinery used in such plants. Best references. Available at once. 

Address Box B-1532 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as manager or processor. A strictly reli- 
able quality packer of peas and full line of vegetables, fruits and 
table condiments in tin and glass. Qualified to make plans for new 
plant or remodeling. Married man with family and 39 years of ege. 
A-1 references as to ability, moral integrity, dependability and re- 
liability. Available for immediate engagement. 

Address Box B- 5.8 care of The Canning Trade. 

POSITION WANTED—Young man pow employed as manager 
of Fruit and Vegetab'e canning plant would like to make charge on 
January Ist. Have been in present position nine years, tut future 
does not offer opportunity for advancement. Will consider any potri- 
tion of responsibility that will offer a good future. 

Address Box B-1530 care of The Canning Trade. 
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SHOULD BE 
In Every Cannery Office 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


As an insurance against loss 


@ 
se 
se 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Key to Quality 
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TRY “TOWNSEND” AT OUR RISK 

The Choice of the Careful Buyer 

“The new No. 3 TOWNSEND 
String Bean Cutter has more capacity 


than any other String Bean Cutter on 
the market. 


Let us have your inquiry now, while 
you can buy to the best advantage.” 


Write for our quotation. 


“Your bean cuuing 


Burton, Cook & Co. 
troubles will be over 


when you install a TOWNSEND" 
(Successors to Z. P. Townsend, the original patentee) 


AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 


SEALING FLuID 
‘“‘The Golden Band’’ 


Insist on AMSCAN—the per- 
fect Sealing Compound - and 
be safe. 


Climinate causes 
of flats and'sours’ 
G insure sanitary 
cleanliness~~~ 


Ask your supply man /or 


andolle 


Jeans Clean 


in Your Cans is in 


SEED PEAS 


grown for you by 
GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


Canners’ Varieties Exclusively 


| 
| | | 
4 
:/ 
“SS 
THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK 
| | | | | 
| 
& 
| 
Sanitary Cleaner ~ Clean 
The }'B-Ford Co., Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Mich, 4 
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BLISS 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


Perfectly Flanged Bodies 


300 a Minute 


The Bliss No. 315-K Automatic 
Flanger is an 8-head, continuous 
operating machine that flanges 
both ends of can bodies at the 
rate of 300 a minute. 

The list of can manufacturers 
who have for years used Bliss 
Flangers includes the best-known 
names in the can industry. These 
concerns manufacture cans every 
day and must have the best equip- 
ment. 


_ Builders of the 300 a minute line 


E. W. BLISS CO. 


Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Sales Offices { Philadelphia, New Haven, Rochester 


ARE YOU CARRYING 


Full Insurance? 


At the low cost of full insurance 
with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


it is not wise to assume any risk 
of-financial loss by fire. 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, ill. 


CAN PRICES 


1927 Prices 


The American Can Company announces 
the following term contract prices, f.o.b. 
its factories, for standard sizes Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts 
of the United States, effective January 3 
1927. 


American Can Co 


— 


Is your Brand protected? Our 
trade mark bureau is at your 
service. Ask Gamse -- “he 
knows’’. 


Litho BUILDING 
| BALTIMORE MARYLAND | 


LABELS 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Sahens given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 
may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (8) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. yIn column headed 


Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 


(*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 
N. Y. indicates f. 0. b. factory. 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Balto. N. Y. a 
ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) SAUERKRAUT? Seconds, Yellow, No. 2... 
Balto. N. Y. Stand Ps Selected Yellow, No. 3 aosees 
White Mammoth, No. 4.00 No. 80.90 Pies, Unpeeled, 
Peeled, No. 2% 4.00 o. 10 3.25 3.75 4.75 4.90 
Standard, No. 2 1.00 1.15 No. 2, in wate’... 
Medium, No. No. 1.37% 1.45 Seconds, No. 3, in Water 
Small No. 2% ser 1.35 1.55 No. 3, in Syrup 1.70 
Tips White, Mam., NO. 3.50 SUCCOTASH? Extra § Stds., No. 2, in Syru ‘10 1.20 
i Sta. G 3 1.70 1.80 
Green, Mam., No. 1 s 3.40 3.50 No. Corn, Green Limas.. California, Bartletts, Std., 2.15 
Small, No. 1 sq. .... Std. (Green Corn, Dried Limas) 1.30 2.35 
BAKED BEANS} (Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes)... ...... Standard Nos 
Plain, No. 1 55.65 SWEET POTATOES} PINEAPPLE* 
No. 2 -85 Standard, No. 2 Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2...... 1.75 
No. 3 No. 216 146 1.15 Grated, Extra, No. 2 
In Sauce, 18 0z No. 3 1.15 1.30 Sliced, Extra Std., No. 2. 
No. 2 No. 10 3.75 4.00 porated. 
No. to Sliced, No. 230 2.5 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2 1.10 1.15 Grated, Extra, No. 2... 2°00 
Std. Cut Green, No .10 5.50 6.00 FO. B Shredded Syrup, No. 10. 
Std. Who. Gr., No. 2...... 1.25 Crushed, Extra, No. 10... 7.25 10:00 
Std. Cut Wax, No. 10... FOB Eastern Pie, Water, ING, 
td. Cut Wax, No. RASPBERRIES* 
Green, No. con Black, Water, No. 2 
reen, No. Red, Water, N wats 
Std. White & Green, No. 2 1. 1.40 Black, Syrup, No. 
Std. White & Green, No. 10...... 7.00 F.O B Co ae ° Red, Syrup, No. 2 pean ie 
Rea Kia = No. "80 Red, Water, No. 10... 
eserve 
10-12, No. 3 10 15 Standard, Water, No. 13.00 
Cut, No. 2 3.45 3.90 FRUITS FOR SALAD* 
ut, No. pie Fancy, No. 2 
Whole, No. 10 4.25 4.75 Sta. No. 1, Whole Stock 60 No. 10s. sere 1 
Sliced, No. 10 4.50 5.00 No. 10, Whole Stock 3.65 oo i ‘ 
CARROTS+ ~ No. 1, Trimmings... ae -55 Canned Fish 
No. 10, Trimmings... 3.00 3.40 HERRING ROE* 
St. Sliced, No. 2 90 1.00 a 
Sliced, No. 10... £00 4°50 Canned Fruits 15 oz. 
Diced, No. 10 4.00 4.75 APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory EE 
Std: Shoepeg, No. 1.10 1.20 Md., No. 3 
0. B. Co 110 1.20 APRICOTS* (California) OYSTERS*# 
Shoepeg, NO. BROS Standard No. 2% 2.50 2.30 Standards, 4 oz 1.40 1.45 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. Choice, No. 2% 2.85 32.75 5 OZ. 1.50 1.55 
Std. Crushed 1.05 Fancy, No. 2% 2.60 2.70 
F. O. B. Co 100 Selects, 6 oz 2.25 2.40 
HOMINY? Red Alaska, Tall, No .1.. 
Standard, Split, 1.00 1.15 No. 10 at, No. %.... 
Split No. 3.25 3.60 No. 2, Preserved... 1.80 Cohoe, Tall 1 
MIXED VEGETABLES} 1% Flat! 
Standard, No. 2 95 1.10 Pink, ‘Tall, No, 1-70 
No. 10 4:40 5.00 nine, No. 2.50 Columbia, Flat, No. 1 4.75 
Fancy, No. 2 1.05 1.20 o. 10 13.00 11.00 Flat, No. % 2°65 
10 4.65 5.10 CHERRIES§ Chums, Tall... 1.65 
OKRA AND TOMATOES? Medium, Red, ‘Tail... 2.65 
Standard, No. 2 1.15 1.30 Extra Preserved, No. ae. 1.65 1.80 Dry, No. 1 1.70 
PEAS} California Standard 2\s.. 2.50 Cus 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2... 1.60 Choice, No. 2% rt im ane eee 
O. co Lid PEACHESS é Mustard, Keyless..... 
No. 1.10 California Std.,, No, 214, Y. C.... 2.00 1.80 Noi 
J. sia. ‘No. 4 sieve, Ne. -80 Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1........ 1.10 1.20 White, 180 
PUMPKIN¢ Extra Standard White, No. 3... 1.75 1.90 Blue Fin, 1s 
Seconds, White, No. - 1.30 1.45 Striped, 
Standard, No. 3 1.00 1.15 Standard Yellow, 1.40 1.55 Striped, 1s 
NO. 10 3.50 75 Yellow, %4s 
Squash, No. ia ae Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3...... 1.90 Ss Yellow, 1s 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Canners in Conference—Buying Light and No Interest 
in Futures—To Wait Until After the Figures 
on Holdings Have Been Collected. 


ARKING TIME—The industry in this section has 
been more concerned in conventions than in sell- 
ing canned foods or in the influences effecting 

their sales. The Pennsylvania canners turned out en 
masse at their meeting in York early in the week, and 
devoted their attention to ways and means of packing 
better canned foods; and in the latter part of the week 
the leading canners of the Tri-States, and of adjoining 
states, were in Philadelphia attending the annual meet- 
ing of that Association. So far as the selling of canned 
foods is concerned, all with whom we talked said that 
there was nothing doing as regards future selling, and 
what is more, they wanted to see nothing done until 
after the big Convention in Chicago. That in itself 
marks a decided advance in the marketing of canned 
foods, for it indicates a business-like willingness to wait 
until the buyers take inventory, and, what is of vastly 
greater importance, they expect the Census Bureau to 
have a report of all holdings of goods the canners and 
distributors have by that time. You know the Census 
Bureau will collect those figures as of January 1, 1928. 
And right here let us urge a prompt compliance with 
the request of the Bureau by every canner everywhere, 
and an honest report. As soon as the blank comes in 
fill it out at once with the actual amounts. No one will 
ever see your return. The Government guarantees 
that, and only the totals will be given out. As soon as 
totalled your report will be burned. 

With these figures of the holdings in front of you, 
it will be easy to plan next season’s operations in an 
intelligent manner; and until you know some- 
thing of that you cannot intelligently name a price on 
futures. 

That service of the Census Bureau will soon be- 
come the most important market feature in existence, 
for both canner and distributor, too. They are going to 
make these surveys every three months, but only on 
condition that the canners and distributors co-operate 
promptly and fully. Do your best, because the others 


will do so. It will mean the making of the canned foods 
market. They are furnishing this service to 288 differ- 
ent industries, and it is about time the canners availed 
themselves of it, for they must be about the last to 
come in. And yet they are the most important—food. 
Had they asked earlier they would have gotten it. 

As to spot sales of canned foods at this time, Sec- 
retary Frank Shook says they should be called “specs” 
instead of “‘spots;” they are so small. There is no mar- 
ket just now and there will be none until next year. 

Information gathered from the general talk in the 
crowd seems to show that of the peas packed in this 
section over 90 per cent have gone into second hands 
and out of canners’ hands, and presumably into con- 
sumption. What New York State and Wisconsin may 
have is the problem, but the pea market seems to be in 
good shape. 


Of course, nothing definite seems to be known, 
but most of those canners speak as if they wished they 
had more corn to sell rather than looking for orders. 
It would seem to be very well cleaned up, or in a con- 
dition which pleases corn canners. 

In tomatoes the uncertainty continues. Guesses 
as to the probable pack of tomatoes this season are 
being made, and the most reliable we heard, that is, the 
one on which the most dependence could be placed, puts 
it at about 11,000,000 cases, which is no pack of toma- 
toes at all. If that is all the Census Bureau, which 
now compiles these figures, can show, following the 
short pack of 1926, look out for the firmness. Tomatoes 
will boom. 


The figures on the string bean and wax bean packs 
are given you this week elsewhere in this issue. They 
are interesting because string beans have been taken as 
fast as the canners could release them, and the figures, 
therefore, seem to represent the minimum of consump- 
tive ability. 

Looking towards next season’s output, the supply 
men say the canners are not showing their hands at all. 
The seedsmen say orders are being withheld, and they 
do not understand why. Even the pea canners are not 
buying spots or futures, and the seedsmen are becom- 
ing uneasy. Evidently the canners are conducting 
their business on the same conservative basis as the 
jobbers are doing. There is no indication that the can- 
ners do not intend to run; in fact, the pea can- 
ners seem set upon increasing their plantings, and 
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therefore their packs in 1928. As we see it, they ought 
not to do this, but should hold their packs down to the 
1927 basis. But they will not. 

Of course, nothing is heard about corn, tomatoes, 
beans, etc., as yet, and that decision should wait. 

But the machinery and supply men are following 
their suicide policy of extending too liberal credits. 
They do not seem to have learned enough from the 
1927 drubbing and want more, as they are gluttons for 
punishment. We had hoped that they had definitely 
decided to control credits to a reasonable basis; but the 
old three to five year assininity is still in vogue, appar- 
ently. About the only thing the established canners 
can do is to take the reins in their own hands and pe- 
remptorily tell that if they continue to put financially 
irresponsible parties into the canning business as com- 
petitors, they cannot sell them, their old-time custom- 
ers, who have made and supported them. A continuance 
of the present unlif ted credit can result only in trouble 
for canners and their supply men. They have had some 
very severe lessons, but apparently not enough of them. 
They can be sure that they will get a whole lot more, 
unless they change their ways. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 
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Tomato Market Strengthening—No Speculative Buy- 
ing—Awaiting Turn of Year for Placing 
Orders—Washington Fruits Are 
Firm—Other Commodities. 


New York, December 16, 1927. 


LTHOUGH trading in the general canned foods 
line has continued of routine proportions over the 
week, there is a definitely firmer undertone fea- 

turing the canned tomato market. Old timers in the 
industry are of the opinion that the stage is about set 
for the January advance, which usually hits the market 
at about the time of the annual canners convention, 
and it is predicted locally that quite a bit of buying 
will develop immediately after the turn of the year. 

Higher Prices—With actual business dull, canned 

foods traders are probable developments in the spring 
months. One buyer, in this connection, said: “Of 
course, the days of speculative buying of canned foods 
are just about a thing of the past, but there are a lot 
of good spots in the market right now for the buyer in- 
clined to take a chance. Unfortunately, however, policy 
of the various jobbing houses is definitely against this 
type of operations, and we have to sit back and wait 
for things to happen. My opinion of the market is that 
when the canners get together and talk things over 
next month they will for the first time come to a full 
realization of just how strong the market really is, and 
that is the time, in my judgment, that the market will 
witness a general upward movement. Buyers realize 
the underlying strength in the market and have been 
buying more than usual for this time of the year, but 
no real buying has been done now for the past 10 days 
cr so. When an item like canned tomatoes can show 
actual strength in the face of the present lack of de- 
mand, particularly when past weakness is taken into 
consideration, it is pretty apparent, to my mind, where 
the market is heading. Of course, we would like to see 
prices stay just about where they are, but the canners 
will have something to say about that, and I think that 
they will be talking higher prices pretty soon.” 
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Tomatoes Strengthen—As previously mentioned, 
the market for Southern tomatoes has been strength- 
ening, and appears headed for a higher price level. Cur- 
rent asking prices are as follows: Standard 1s, 45 to 
60c; 2s, 7214 to 75c; 3s, $1.1214 to $1.15; 10s, $3.40 to 
$4.00 per dozen, all f. o. b. canneries. Midwestern 
packers are quoting standard 2s at 80 to 90c; 3s at 
$1.30 to $1.40, and 10s at $3.75 to $4 per dozen at can- 
neries. 

Corn—Demand for standard corn has continued 
slack, and a few soft spots have appeared here and 
there. Prompt shipment stocks can be bought at 
$1.0214 per dozen at canneries, 214 cents under pre- 
vious quotations, but canners appear firm at $1.05 for 
shipment after January 1. Extra standard commands 
a premium of 5s over these prices, the foregoing apply- 
ing to Southern packs. For Western standard corn the 
market is quotable at $1 to $1.05 per dozen at canners, 
5c under recently quoted prices. The market on fancy 
corn, however, has shown no weakness, and is well 
maintained under geerally limited offerings. 

Peas—Wisconsin packers are jobbing out small 
parcels of standards at prices ranging from $1.05 to 
$1.10 per dozen, f. o. b., but there is little volume trad- 
ing in evidence. Southern packers are generally hold- 
ing standard Alaskas at $1.05 at the cannery, with 
stocks not large. Buyers are showing some concern 
over the prevalent shortage of 10s on spot, and are 
making quiet inquiries among packers for additional 
stocks. This size is in general short supply, however, 
and packers’ price views remain strong. 

California Fruits—Some of the packers, particu- 
larly those located in the Southern part of the state, 
are still offering concessions for prompt shipment busi- 
ness, but the volume of trading continues small. Buy- 
ers are interested in canned fruits for shipment after 
January 1 at current going prices, but canners are not 
inclined to take on much of this business, because of 
the current belief in trade circles that the market is 
due for a rise early in the next year. However, some 
canners are willing to consider business of this charac- 
ter, and it is probable that a fair amount of business 
will be put through within the next week or so. Can- 
ners will make shipment of the goods just at the end of 
the month, clearing them before they start their Jan- 
uary 1 inventory, and the fruits will be en route East 
while distributors are taking stock. Most of the weak- 
ness is centering in peaches and apricots. 

Washington Fruits—Jobbers are still in the market 
for Oregon and Washington fruits, but are generally 
seeking No. 10 goods, which are in but small supply, 
and at firm prices. Unsold stocks held by the packers 
are not large, and they are showing firmer views as to 
prices, anticipating a boom in trading during the early 
spring months. 

Salmon—Small lots are moving out of store at 
quoted prices, but there is no demand at the moment 
for stocks for shipment from the Pacific Coast. Buyers 
here do not believe that the packers can maintain the 
market on pinks and reds in the face of current lack of 
buying, and are inclined to await later developments 
before placing additional business. Current holdings 
at New York appear to be sufficient for the needs of 
distributors. 


Shrimp—Comparatively light offerings are avail- 
able, and buyers who have put firm bids at prices 214 
to 5c under packers’ quotations have been unable to 
bring out any stocks. Hand-to-mouth trading on spot 
shrimp is to be noted, with prices ruling firm. 
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Sardines Firm—Maine sardines have shown unu- 
sual strength during the past few weeks, but buyers 
have not been tempted into the market. The pack for 
1927 is estimated at little better han a million and a 
quarter acres, almost 300,000 cases under 1926 produc- 
tion, and canners are carrying but small stocks over 
into the new year. California sardines have shown 
little change, and while reports from the Coast are as 
bullish as usual, it appears that there are plenty of sar- 
dines to go around, with no particular strength shown 
in the price basis. 

Stringless Beans—While packers are generally 
quoting $1.05 to $1.10 per dozen for standard cut 
stringless beans, reports of offerings under the inside 
price are coming in for consideration. Buyers who have 
looked into the market situation declare that the 
“standards” which are available at the bargain rates 
bear out the old market saying anent the impossibility 
of getting “sumthin‘ for nuthin’.” This does not neces- 
sarily mean that all stringless beans offered out under 
$1.05 are off-quality, but it does mean that some so of- 
fered have not shown the usual quality. Packers in 
this branch of the game seem to have learned the fu- 
tility of competing with will-of-the-wisp competition, 
however, and are not slashing their prices to meet the 
competition of an inferior article. 

Gallon Apples—With Northwestern packs strong 
at $5.50 and in relatively short supply even at that fig- 
ure, buyers are turning their attention to Eastern 
apples, ad are finding the same strength in 10s. New 
York packers are not offering fancy apples under $4.75 
at canneries in most instances, with Michigan packers 
holding fancy solid pack at $5.00, with standards 
around $4.50 at canneries. There is little offering in 
the local jobbing market, and the undertone is quite 
firm. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Holidays Still Holding Sway—Tremendous Buying 
Crowds—Wholesale Grocers Have Called 
Their Salesmen in for Con- 
ferences. 
. Chicago, December 16, 1928. 
ZNERAL COMMENTS—tThe holiday era still 
(5 holds sway in Chicago, and apparently every 

where else. There seems to be plenty of money 
with the consumers with which to buy goods, but they 
are not spending it for canned foods. The great shop- 
ping districts of Chicago are so continually jammed and 
crowded by buyers that only women of strong physique 
dare venture into the stores or on the streets in the 
shopping districts. It is reported that the buying for 
the holidays is exceeding anything ever before ex- 
perienced. 

A person endeavoring to stem the tide of people 
on State, Madison or Dearborn streets, Chicago, last 
week or this week ran the risk of physical injury, be- 
cause of the frantic crowding of the buyers. 

The hotels are all full of people from the surround- 
ing country and business meetings, small conventions 
and gatherings are numerous. 

Wholesale grocers have called their salesmen in for 
conferences previous to the holidays, and are rehiring, 
firing and hiring others preparatory to the campaign of 
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1928. The canned foods brokers seem to be about the 
only class of citizens just now that are submitting to 
an enforced inactivity of business, for wholesale gro- 
cers are busy, retail grocers are busy, canners are tak- 
ing the quietude philosophically, and canned foods 
brokers are accepting what small orders they are able 
to get rather dolefully, but hoping for a revival of busi- 
ness after the first of the year and after the holidays 
and inventory taking are over. : 

This reminds me of the story of the boy who after 
much pains and risk succeeded in crawling under the 
canvass of the circus, as he supposed, and when he got 
inside and straightened up in a seat to his dismay found 
that it was a religious revival meeting. 

The brokers have all been anticipating a big circus 
of buying of canned foods for November and Decem- 
ber, but find that it has not been that kind of a meet- 
ing. 

Canned Corn—There is no change in the situation 
of canned corn. Standard grade can be had at $1.05 
per dozen f.o.b. canneries in the Central West, but 
that is said to be the lowest price that canners will 
accept. Fancy and extra standard grades are nomi- 
nal; that is to say, that every canner has his own 
opinion as to the value of his holdings and is rather 
firm in his views and anticipates higher prices after 
the turn of the year. 

Canned Peas—The market for canned peas is more 
active than for either canned corn or tomatoes, and 
some lots changed hands during last week, though not 
many or important. 

There is, as usual, a fairly good demand for 
extra standard and fancy 3s Alaskas, and some de- 
mand from the East for fancy 4s sweet, but the deals 
that have recently been closed have not been import- 
ant. It is known, of course, that there is quite a 
quantity of canned peas still unsold in the hands of the 
canners, but they are now all safely stored and financed 
and canners are waiting on the market with strong con- 
fidence that all their holdings will be needed. 

Canned Tomatoes—Brokers state that the canned 
tomato market has gone stale, and they attribute it 
to the abundant and continuous supply of crated to- 
matoes from Texas, Florida and Mexico which the re- 
tail grocers are displaying prominently in their show 
windows, while their canned tomatoes are put up on the 
top shelves or under the counters. Brokers state that 
the Eastern market has advanced 214 cents per dozen 
in the past few days, and that if the canners of the 
East are able to hold the advance their attitude may 
start the market upward. 

News Items—I have received from the Gibson Can- 
ning Co. several 2-ounce screw-top jars of Brandi- 
Cheese Roquefort. It is a relish made from fancy Ro- 
quefort cheese, dissolved in cognac brandy, within the 
legal permit of 12 per cent alcoholic strength. 

It is of the consistency of soft butter, and can be 
spread on crisp crackers nicely and evenly, and it has 
all the delicious appetizing tang of Roquefort cheese 
and the added brandy flavor makes it taste like a long- 
expected letter from home reads. 

Anyone who has used Roquefort cheese knows that 
it is troublesome to spread, being of the consistency of 
hard butter, and that while one is busy spreading it, its 
rather redolent aroma is apt to permeate the room and 
that some folks do not appreciate it. 

All this is counteracted by the dissolved or soft 
consistency, while the screw-top jar imprisons the 
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aroma, which is also counteracted to some extent by the 
brandy in which it is dissolved. A jar lasts long and 
the article is therefore economical. 

The Gibson Canning Company is, I understand, 
placing this specialty on the market, and it should sell 
freely. 

Fat and surfeited trade paper editors, and canners, 
and machinery and supply persons, with jaded appe- 
tites, should order a supply from the Gibson Canning 
Co., Gibson City, Ill., and everyone who likes a fine, ap- 
petizing relish should do likewise. 


I THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent Canning Trade.” 


Cold Weather Sets in—Low Spot Holdings of Tomatoes. 
Retailers Substituting “Cash-and-Carry” 
Business—Warehouse Burned. 

Springfield, Mo., December 16, 1927. 
EATHER—A cold wave from the Northwest 
reached the Ozarks on the 7th inst., temperature 
going down to zero. This low temperature at this 
period in December is very unusual. Indeed, there has 
been a gradual rising temperature and some rainfall. 
It is raining again today, and the Weather Bureau has 


issued notice of another cold wave, which is expected 
tonight. 


Rainfall—The bulletin issued by the Weather Bu- 
reau at Springfield, December 1st, gives out informa- 
tion that the total rainfall for this year up to December 
lst was almost 19 inches in excess of normal. Notwith- 
standing this fact, an extreme dry period and excessive 
high temperature prevailed throughout a good part of 


September, resulting in the loss of many tons of ripe 
tomatoes. 


Sales—There have been mighty few cars of canned 
tomatoes sold during the past week. What few cars 
were sold were 2s standards at 75c ‘shipping points, 
prompt shipment. Several canners have declined firm 
offers on 2s standards at 75c for early January ship- 
ment. We doubt if it would be possible to confirm any 
sales on 2s standard tomatoes for early January ship- 
ment at a price less than 80c, and some canners would 
to be interested in selling for shipment mentioned at 
the price stated. 

Prices—While it might still be possible to buy 2s 
standard tomatoes for prompt shipment at 75c, most 
canners are holding for 80c. Two and ahalf standards 
are held generally by the few canners who have this 
size at $1.10, however, a purchase might be made for 
prompt shipment at $1.0714 factory points. There are 
just a few lots of 3s standards which are being held 
firm at $1.25, but very little business doing on this 
size can. 10s standards are held at $3.75 to $4—an 
order for just a few cars would clean up the district 
entirely on this size. 

Canners’ Holdings—There are fewer canners hold- 
ing spot tomatoes in the Ozark Packing District at this 
date than has been the case for the past three years. 
The total holdings of tomatoes by these canners is less 
than half the number of cars which were being held by 
canners of the district at this time last year. Most all 
the tomato canners who confirmed sales of tomatoes at 
prices that were ridiculously low have sold out their 
holdings, and at this date what spot tomatoes that are 
left in the Ozarks are in firm hands, and canners are 
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in position to hold same and wait for increased demand 
and better market conditions. When the market price 
on canned tomatoes does start upward, canners don’t 
expect the advance to stop before reaching a basis of 
90c for 2s standards. This is what the best class of 
canners think, and they do not hesitate to tell us, so 
we pass it along for all parties who may be interested 
in canned tomatoes, and the possible market prices that 
may rule on same. 

Cash And Carry—Quite a number of retail gro- 
cery stores formerly doing business along the lines of 
credit and delivery, have discontinued operating that 
way. These grocers to whom we refer have adopted 
the “Cash and Carry” plan in order to compete with 
the stores operated by what is termed Chain Store 
Companies, and are securing their share of the busi- 
ness. It appears evident that the distribution of gro- 
ceries to the consumers on the “Credit and Delivery” 
plan will in many localities be discontinued entirely, 


and the “Cash and Carry” plan will be firmly es- 
tablished. 


Warehouse Burned—The warehouse of the Can- 
trell Canning Co., Niangua, Mo., was destroyed by fire 
early in this month. Loss only partially covered by 
insurance. There was stored in this warehouse only 
limited stock of canners’ supplies—practically no fin- 
ished goods, whatever. It seems probable that this 


warehouse will be rebuilt before the opening of can- 
ning season next year. 


Next Year—In our personal contact with tomato 
canners, we have been unable to find a single canner in 
the Ozarks who has definitely formulated any plans of 
operation for next year. Some of them state that 
they expect to can some tomatoes, but they have not 
made up their mind as to the possible extent of their 
operations. We have been told by several canners that 
they will not attempt to run their factories next year 
in the canning of tomatoes, and that their losses for 
three consecutive years has given them all they want 
of the canned tomato business. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Holiday Quietness and Peace Settle Down on the Mar- 
ket—Canners Well Satisfied With the Situa- 
tion—Pack Figures Soon to Be Re- 
leased—Spinach Canners Here 
About Disposed of All 
Late Pack. 

San Francisco, December 15, 1927. 

UIET—\The California canned foods market has 
O lapsed into the customary holiday quietness, and 

little of interest in this line is looked for until 
after the first of the new year. In general, canners are 
quite well satisfied with the situation, unsold stocks 
being much smaller than they were a year ago, with 
prices well established and tending toward firmness. 
There are no marked surpluses in any line, and the 
prospects are for a close cleanup before spring. Ad- 
vices from the leading distributing centers of the coun- 
try indicate that the consuming demand has been unu- 
sually heavy during the past few months, suggesting 
that many buyers will be in the market again within a 
comparatively short time. Many items in California 
canned fruits and vegetables are selling at substantial 
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advances over opening prices, and it is only in isolated 
instances that anything can be had at reductions from 
these prices. 


~~ Statistics—Early in the new year pack statistics 


will be released by the Canners League of California, — 


but these will mean less than in former years, since 
some of these figures have already made their appear- 
ance. Figures covering the peach pack were released 
shortly after the close of the packing season, as the 
price to be paid growers was dependent upon the size 
of the pack, and the output of home vegetables is also 
known. Interest is now centering on the output of 
apricots, pears and tomatoes, but the announcement of 
figures on these will have little or no bearing on market 
values. 


Spinach—Prices on fall pack spinach were named 
sometime ago by the few canners making a late pack, 
and it is understood that they have disposed of about 
everything they will be able to pack, the demand for 
this product having been sharpened by the scarcity of 
spring pack available. Some deliveries of late pack 
spinach will be made this month. The early rains and 
the warm fall in the southern part of the State brought 
the fall crop out in good shape. Some packers are quot- 
ing prices on spring pack, but the large factors in the 
business have not brought out opening prices as yet. 
Most of the sales made so far at definite prices are for 
shipment as soon as packed, it being expected that the 
markets will be almost bare by March. 

Tomatoes—Canners would like to see a little more 
activity in tomatoes, but there seems to be no way of 
hurrying the situation along. Prices are fairly steady, 
although concessions have been offered on puree. 
Standards with puree are quoted generally about as 
follows: No. 1, 6714c; No. 2, 8214c; No. 214, $1.00, and 
No. 10, $3.25. Solid pack, No. 1, 90c; No. 2, $1.15; No. 
214, $1.45, and No. 10, $4.50. 


Peach Growers Meet—The annual meeting of the 
California Canning Peach Growers Association was 
held at the Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, December 
6, when activities of the year were reviewed and plans 
made for 1928. More than 100 members were present 
from Northern California, and the session was a lively 
one, in view of last season’s experience. The organiza- 
tion voted to increase its board of directors from 11 to 
15, and chose directors to fill vacancies caused by the 
recent resignation of John F. Hale and Lorrain Lang- 
stroth. The new members of the board are: E. M. 
Smith, Uuba City; H. B. Taylor. Lodi; Curtis Lindley, 
Jr., Modesto, and J. L. Ames, Liveoak. Officers were 
chosen for the ensuing year as follows: President, S. C. 
Day, Loomis; vice-president, E. P. Williams, Modesto; 
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secretary, G. C. Galbraith, Yuba City, and treasurer, 
L. A. Walton, also of Yuba City. 

Coast Notes—Shortly after the middle of Decem- 
ber a meeting is to be held of the committee provided 
for at the gathering of peach growers and canners held 
at Sacramento in November, this committee to consist 
of representatives from the Canning Peach Growers 
Association, contract growers, canners and business 
men to be appointed by G. H. Hecks, of the California 
Department of Agriculture, and W. A. Sherman, of the 
Division of Markets. This committee will endeavor to 
formulate a plan whereby growers and canners may 
come to an agreement in regard to prices well in ad- 
vance of the canning season. At the Sacramento meet- 
ing Mr. Sherman outlined what he considered an ideal 
form of agreement between growers and canners, but 
stated that much work would be necessary to get this 
or any other agreement in proper shape. His agree- 
ment would provide for an understanding in regard to 
the size of the pack ; the inspection of canning stock by 
independent interests; joint interest in the canned 
product; joint agreement on opening prices; an audit 
by independent interests of stock and sales records, 
and a division of the returns. 

At the close of 1926 California had 1,972,646 acres 
devoted to orchards and vineyards, according to a re- 
port of the Department of Agriculture. Of this acre- 
age 1,688,182 acres were in bearing. A total of 1,287,- 
000 acres were devoted to orchards. Of the fruits, 
66,017 acres were in apples, 102,567 in cling peaches, 
82,189 in freestone peaches, 94,450 in pears, 100,596 in 
apricots, 42,108 in plums, 196,384 in prunes, 17,985 in 
cherries, 61,083 in figs, 28,859 in olives, 10,918 in 
grapefruit, 45,089 in lemons, 203,902 in oranges, 125,- 
380 in walnuts, 2,654 in avocados, 1,751 in pomegran- 
ates and 2,274 in persimmons. 

Eugene M. O’Neill, San Francisco, recently had a 
visit from R. A. Smith, sales manager of the Red Lodge 
Canning Company, of Montana, who made the rounds 
of the trade. 

The Nelson Brokerage Company, specializing in 
food products, has engaged in business in the Produce 
Building, Los Angeles, Cal. F. E. Nelson, head of the 
firm, was for many years engaged in business at Co- 
lymbus, O. 

The annual meeting of the Canners League of Cal- 
ifornia will be held at Del Monte, February 29, March 
1, 2 and 3. Del Monte was again chosen as the meet- 
ing place because of its splendid facilities for sessions, 
for the cutting bee and for recreation. Details of plans 
for the annual gathering will be ready shortly after the 
return of Secretary Preston McKinney from his trip 
to Hawaii. 


What Canned Food Distributors are Doing 


Final Decision on Packer Consent Decree Case Expected Next Month—Chain Store Grocers 
Open Fight on Anti—Chain Law in North Carolina—National Looks for Large 
Attendance at California Meeting—McLaurin Urges Retail Grocers 
to Set Pace in Store Display—Other News Of the Industry. 


HE long fight involving the wholesale grocers of the couvn- 

| try on the one side, and the Chicago meat packing interests 

on the other, known as the “consent decree” case, enters 

its final phase next month when the United States Supreme 

Court takes up the problem. The wholesale grocers, who are 

parties to the action on the side of the Department of Justice, 

which is seeking to maintain the decree, are hopeful of final 
success. 


It is now more than seven years since the Chicago packers 
entered a consent decree ending a suit which the Department 
of Justice had been conducting against the “Big Five” meat 
packers, during which the monopolistic tendencies of the packers 
came in for considerable airing. Under.the terms of the de- 
cree, the packers divested themselves of their grocery business 
and other lines not directly related to meat packing. During 
the past few years, however, the packers have shown a desire to 
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re-enter the grocery business, and have made efforts to have the 
decree nullified. They have succeeded to the extent that the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court has suspended operation 
of the decree, and the meat packers (those of the original “Big 
Five” still in business) are again handling canned foods and 
other grocery products. 

While wholesale grocers are hopeful of permanent relief 
from the competition of the meat packers, the outlook is as yet 
uncertain. The case fro its inception has had many rami- 
fications, political and otherwise, and has been a study in con- 
tradictions. 


Should the decision go against the Government and the 
wholesale grocers, the grocery industry would be able to with- 
stand the competition of the Chicago packers much better than 
was the case at the time the decree was originally entered. The 
packers have had their “peddler car” privileges removed, and 
will no longer be able to ship groceries in their refrigerator 
cars and obtain preferential freight service on merchandise of 
this type. In addition, the wholesale grocery industry has pass- 
ed through a most trying phase of readjustment since 1920, and 
is now much better organized to meet competition such as the 
Chicago packers could offer. In addition, the rapid development 
of chain grocery systems since 1920 has injected a new element 
into the situation, one which would tax even the resources and 
ingenuity of the Chicago packers to combat. Mergers in the 
wholesale grocery field have strengthened the position of the 
jobbers considerably, and in addition the sharper competition in 
their own field has brought about many reforms in the opera- 
tion of wholesale grocery businesses in the past seven years, all 
of which tend to put the jobber on a more stable footing. 


Jobbers are speculating upon the probable effect of a deci- 
sion favoring the packers, particularly with respect to the can- 
ned foods situation during the coming year. The present situa- 
tion would offer large buyers, such as one or two of the Chi- 
cago meat-packing concerns, to come into the spot market and 
just about corner the available supply of canned foods. In ad- 
dition, the outlook for next season would be an attractive one 
for a large buyer in the event that the canners make good on 
their announced determination to operate on conservative lines 
again in 1928. 


Chains Fight Tax—The new North Carolina tax law, impos- 
ing a license tax of $50 on each store operated by chain store 
concerns maintaining more than six stores in the state has 
been challenged by chain store concerns operating in the state. 
In a suit filed in Wake Superior Court by counsel representing 
12 chain companies operating 469 stores in the state, the chain 
interests ask that the action of the law containing the tax 
clause be declared invalid and that the state return to the com- 
panies involved a total of $23,450, which has been paid under 
protest. The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company is hard- 
est hit, operating 206 stores in the state. Other chain grocers 
involved in the section, and the number of stores operated by 
each, follow: David Pender Grocery Co., 126; Guilford-Forsyth 
Co., 6; Carolina Stores, Inc., 14. Leading chain store operators, 
through the National Chain Store Grocers Association, recently 
declared that tax measures of the type enacted into law in 
North Carolina are unconstitutional, and the Association has 
gone on record as favoring legal action to the highest courts to 
protect the interests of the chains. That the chain store inter- 
ests are genuinely concerned over the outbreak of anti-chain leg- 
islation in various states during the past year or so is beyond 
dispute. Even though the chains in time succeed in getting 
anti-chain store legislation “killed,” it will be a long and ex- 
pensive process for them. Retail mercantile interests, through 
their appeal for local support, and their stand‘ng as local mer- 
chants, have met with considerable success in having the wings 
of the chain stores clipped by legislative action, and present in- 
dications are that this type of anti-chain store agitation will 
spread. Leaders in the chain-store field decry the efforts of re- 
tailers to hit at the chains through legislation of this type, and 
advise against it, pointing out that this kind of a law will not 
stand in the higher courts. The retailers, however, continue 
their agitation for more legislation of the type. In the drug 
store field independent druggists have just won a sweeping vic- 
tory over the chains in the Pennsylvania courts through the up- 
holding of a measure which requires owners and stockholders 
in drug store enterprises to be licensed pharmacists. 

The National’s Meeting—M. L. Toulme, secretary of the 
National Wholesale Grocers Association, outlines plans for the 
January meetings as follows: “The first meeting, a two-day 
session, will be held in Chicago at the Congress Hotel, Tuesday 
and Saturday, January 24and 25. The annual conventions of 
the National Canners Association and the National Food Brok- 
ers’ Association will be in session in Chicago on the same dates, 
with headquarters at the Stevens Hotel, which is located only a 
few blocks from the Congress Hotel. The other sectional meet- 
ing will be held at Del Monte, Cal., with the Hotel Del Monte 
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as headquarters, on Monday and Tuesday, January 30 and 31. 
Reduced railroad rates and special hotel rates will be in effect 
for both meetings. Every effort is being made by the officers of 
the Association to make the programs at both meetings thor- 
oughly helpful to wholesale grocers. In many instances prac- 
tical discussions of the problems facing wholesale grocers today 
will be discussed by wholesale grocers themselves. Room reser- 
vations are being made rapidly at both the Congress and Del 
Monte Hotels and individual wholesale grocers are again urged 
to act promptly regarding room accommodations, so that no dif- 
ficulties will be encountered regarding comfortable quarters. 
Room reservations should be made direct with the hotels. As 
regards the Del Monte meeting, it has been suggested that 
many wholesale grocers located in the East, Noth, South and 
Middle West may be interested in visiting California at this 
time, combining business and pleasure. Such a program would 
be highly desirable, and in order to promote the plan the Asso- 
ciation officers extend such wholesale grocers and others a cor- 
dial invitation to travel west in the same party. The party 
will leave Chicago at 8.10 P. M., Central time, Thursday, Jan- 
uary 26, on the Overland Limited, arriving at San Francisco 
at 9.10 A. M. Sunday, January 29, and in Del Monte Sunday aft- 
ernoon. 

Beech-Nut Prospering—<Action of the Beech-Nut Packing 
Company in retiring its $1,195,000 of Class B preferred stock 
a short time ago has called the attention of the industry to the 
strides which the company has been making in the industry in 
recent months, and the steady expansion of its business. The 
company has recently closed a contract with the United Cigar 
Stores Company whereby United is to sell Beech-Nut products 
in its approximately 3,400 stores and agencies located through- 
out the country. As a condition to the contract, Beech-Nut re- 
cently authorized an increase of 50,000 shares in common stock, 
which were sold to the United at not less than 550 a share. 
Sales of the Beech-Nut Packing Company for 1927, from current 
indications, will establish a new record. Net for the first eight 
months of the year was $15,295,501, as compared with $21,820,- 
762 for all 1926 and $21,566,993 for 1925. The cost of sales this 
year has been higher at 69 per cent, against 63 per cent last 
year. 

New Food Legislation—A number of bills of interest to the 
wholesale grocery trade were contained in the 5,700 bills intro- 
duced in Congress on December 5, when the session started. M. 
W. Griggs, chairman of the Pure Food and Legislative Commit- 
tee of the National Wholesale Grocers Association, says of the 
situation: “Due to the tremendous pressure and congestion 
brought about by an introduction of this great volume of bills, 
there will be a slight delay in informing you of the details of 
measures of particular interest, but you will have ample notice 
of all bearings of interest. The new revenue bill, which will be 
known as HR-1, is of interest to all trade and industry. Con- 
gressman Kelly has reintroduced a price stabilization bill known 
as HR-11, designed to give producers of trade-marked merchan- 
dise the right to make resale maintenance agreements with dis- 
tributors. The details of this bill will be given later. Con- 
gressman Burtness has introduced a flour package bill. Con- 
gressman Haugen has introduced a measure (HR-487) to amend 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act. A bill prohibiting commercial 
bribery has been introduced (HR-5563).” 

Retailers’ Display Work—Wholesale grocers, through their 
salesmen, should make every effort to have their retail customers 
devote particular attention to displays and window dressing, 
according to J. H. McLaurin, president of the American Whole- 
sale Grocers Association. Retail grocers should forget about 
keeping up with the chain stores, and “step out” and set the 
pace. In the opinion of Mr. McLaurin, writing on this subject 
to members, he says: 

“When this office ceases to be interested, deeply vitally in- 
terested, in the success of the independent retail grocer, then 
immediately we shall cease to have a purpose for existing. The 
American Association is, of course, composed of wholesale gro- 
cers, and the independent retail grocer is the heart and breath 
of the wholesale grocery business. 


“Again, we remind you that the wholesale grocer who is 
without a keen, direct, active interest, who does not preserve, 
promote and improve the condition and station of the independ- 
ent retail grocer, is simply asleep. There is not getting away 
from this fact. 

“The chain store, the A. & P., the Piggly-Wiggly and sev- 
eral others, even with all of its bluff and bluster, and artistic 
skill in fooling the public and casting a blight over some whole- 
sale as well as retail grocers, has unquestionably set an ex- 
ample worthy of our emulation, in so far as ‘modern merchan- 
dising’ is concerned. 


“Of these worthy practices the most outstanding is the re- 
form which it has established by operating clean, orderly, mod- 
ern, attractive stores, inside and out. Clean stores! Old things 
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have passed away, all things have become as new. The dirty, 
unkempt, helter-skelter, unappealing retail grocery establish- 
ment is doomed; and just to the extent any wholesale grocer has 
such houses for customers will be in the same proportion him- 
self lose out, for such customers cannot survive the present-day 
insistent demands for a reformation. ; 

“It is just as essential that the shelves and windows of the 
independent retail grocer should be well and attractively plan- 
ned and arranged, and this arrangement changed with reason- 
able frequency, as it is that the windows and interior of the 
great department stores and the retail shops in various lines 
should be, and are, maintained in accordance with present-day 
conditions. 

“Don’t let’s be satisfied with making the stores of our inde- 
pendent retail grocers as neat and attractive as the chain 
stores, but let’s go them one better and set them a pace.” 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


( Continued from page 14 ) 


time before some action will be necessary. He urged 
that the Pennsylvania Canners’ Association co-operate 
with the National Canners Association and the Ohio 
and New York State Canners Associations in an effort 
to gain some of the benefits that these bodies have al- 
ready attained. He assured them that the Sanitary 
Water Board would assist them in every way in this 
work. He suggested that a committee be appointed to 
confer with the State Commissioner of Health as to 
along what lines to proceed in these matters. 

A committee was appointed consisting of the offi- 
cers of the Association and Mr. Porter, of the H. J. 
Heinz Co. Mr. Porter was chosen as a member of this 
committee because of the fact that the Heinz Company 
has already worked out satisfactory methods of han- 
dling their waste disposal. 

Mr. Harry Warehime, of the Hanover Canning Co., 
was responsible for a very interesting cutting bee. He 
procured from the Government samples of eight varie- 
ties of tomato seed, with which he experimented. From 
the eight plots containing 50 plants of each variety he 
received the following production: 

Wisdom, 463 lbs. 

Tri-State, 49114 lbs. 

Matchett, 471 lbs. 

Stone, 3741, lbs. 

Marglobe, 33714 lbs. 

Columbia, 30434, Ibs. 

Indiana-Baltimore, 4741/ lbs. 

Greater Baltimore, 4123, Ibs. 

The entire production of these plots was canned 
separately and he brought two samples of each variety 
to the meeting for cutting. These cut samples were as 
pretty a lot of tomatoes as have ever been seen. They 
were actually beautiful, if tomatoes can be that. Both 
the Tri-State variety and the Indiana-Baltimore variety 
were his selection for first honors, both as to yield and 
as to quality in the can. These cans dumped whole to- 
matoes, very solid in texture and beautiful in color. The 
kind that would bring its own price in any market. 
This demonstration was voluntary on Mr. Warehime’s 
part and greatly appreciated by all in attendance. 

Mr. A. D. Radebaugh was called on to explain the 
merits of these varieties, which he did to the satisfac- 
tion of all. Mr. Radebaugh stated that he was some- 
what at a loss to account why the the Marglobe variety 
did not hold its own in these samples, but it was easy 
to see that the two aforenamed varieties were easily 
the best, although the entire lot was well worth look- 
ing at. 
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Mr. Radebaugh then told of his experiences in his 
recent survey in Fresh Vegetable Growing in the South 
and told of the great strides made in this industry to- 
ward better growing conditions, quality selection for 
the market and the heavy cost of producing these veg- 
etables. He stated that in order to get out even the 
Mexican pea growers must clear $5.00 per bushel, and 
all over that can be counted as profit. Because of the 
heavy expense very few, if any, of these fresh vege- 
table growers are making any money; as a matter of 
fact, they are in a much worse condition than the can- 
ners were a year ago. Mr. Radebaugh says that if the 
canners can do away with their standard grades, which 
as he says is just about equivalent to the high grade 
in fresh vegetables, and if the canner can produce 
nothing but Fancy and Extra Standard quality, he will 
have nothing to fear from the fresh vegetable market. 

A movie on “The Story of Canned Peas” was then 
shown the Convention. This had to do with the en- 
tire story from the growing peas in the field, following 
them through the harvesting, through the cannery into 
the home, omitting no details and which proved very 
interesting to all. As Mr. Summers put it, that H. C. 
Randall should have no trouble whatever in selling 
every canner present his “one man cook room” after 
such a demonstration. 

Mr. Summers then appointed a Committee whose 
purpose it was to devise a means of gathering statis- 
tics, which consisted of the officers of the Association. 

During the meeting Mr. Burt Teed was taken 
sick, and it was feared for awhile that he would pass 
away before they could get him to a hospital. How- 
ever, from last reports he was very much better, which 
greatly relieved a tense situation. 

After this announcement the meeting was ad- 
journed. 


ASSOCIATION MEETING DATES 


Jan. 4-5-6, ee eee Canners at Seattle, 
ash. 
5- 6, 1928—Ozark Canners, Colonial Hotel, 
Springfield, Mo. 
Jan. 23-28, 1928—National Canners, Canning Machin- 
ery & Supplies, National Food 
Brokers, at Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago. Exhibit under same roof. 
Jan. 23-28, 1928—Meeting with National Convention: 
National Preservers Asso.— 
Headquarters Congress Hotel. 
National Pickle Packers—Head- 
quarters Palmer House. 
National Kraut Packers—Head- 
quarters Hotel Stevens. 
National Wholesale Grocers, z- 
day session. 
1928—Virginia Canners, at Bedford, Va. 


50 Years of Service to Canners i 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. | 


Jan. 


Feb. 16, 


( Thos. L. North ) 
11 W. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ll Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 
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ADVERTISING 
THE ALMAN AC OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


To Canners Everywhere: 


You can place your name and brands on the desks 
of all the better buyers among the Wholesale Grocers-- 
and all Chain Store buyers--and Commissary and Insti- 
tutional buyers--by having your advertisement in 


The 1928 Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


Nearly all of them keep this Almanac in their 
desks and refer to it constantly--all during the year. 
This keeps the canner’s business-card always on the 
desks of buyers--- 


More than that--tells them the goods you pack 
and all about them. 


A full page Ad. in the Almanac $50.00; a half page $30.00; 
a quarter page $20.00 for a whole year’s service. 


For the canner there is no better medium possible. If you can’t believe 

this Almanac will serve you better than amy other advertising means, then save 

your money and don’t spend any anywhere, because you are not ready to advertise. 
Ask any advertising expert. 


If he knows this Almanac, he is bound to tell you that it is the surest, most 
direct and longest lasting method for any canner---and the cheapest. 

The 1928 Almanac is now being compiled. Re- 
serve a good location early and let copy come on. We 
will help prepare copy if desired. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BALTIMORE, Mb. 
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E 
=} KEYSTONE 


Products of this Company represent the 
highest standards of quality and service 


Coke 
Tin 


Plates 


90— 20x28 AMERICAN GOMES 


CLEAN. 

ORS 
S 7 


We are manufacturers of a superior 
quality of COKE TIN PLATES specially 
adapted to the requirements of the can- 
ning and packing industry. Demand 
AMERICAN COKES—the best obtainable. 


Purchasers should not fail to communi- 
cate with us before placing their orders. 


We manufacture Sheet and Tin Mill Products for all purposes — Black Sheets, 
Galvanized Sheets, Keystone Copper Steel Sheets, Formed Roofing and Siding 
Products, American Coke and American Charcoal Tin Plates, Terne Plates. Etc. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


eneral Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
District SALES OFFICES 


Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York 
iladelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL Propbucts Co.,San Francisco 
Los Angeles Portland Seattle 


Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL Propucts Co., New York City 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 
Roc oo coc oc Doc 


AS USUAL 

An American professor was visiting the smaller 
villages of devastated France. Seeing very few chil- 
dren, his curiosity was aroused. Hailing a native, he 
inquired: 

“T haven’t seen many children in this vicinity.” 

The native politely answered: “No, sir, there 
aren’t many.” 

“How cften are children born here?” asked the 
professor. 

“Only once,” was the very cautious response. 


SO INCONSIDERATE 


Traffic Cop (to woman who narrowly escaped get- 
ting run over)—Phwat do you mane gettin’ yourself 
almost kilt on my station! Do you want to get me 
fired ?—Boston Transcript. - 


SOME DEFINITION 

The teacher was explaining to a class of small boys 
and girls the meaning of the word “collision.” 

“A collision,” she said, “is when two things come 
together unexpectedly. Now can anyone give me an 
example of a collision?” 

“Twins!” said the class idiot. 


FAMILIAR 
First Lady—And then she comes hup an’ she 
swipes me one right acrost the fice. 
‘Second Lady—Lor’, now! Did she ’urt yer? 
First Lady—Oho, it weren’t that wot I objected 
to so much; it was the blinkin’ familiarity. 


NATURALLY MOVING 


Two colored gentlemen who had just reduced the 
population in a farmer’s hen roost were making a get- 
away. 

“Laws, Mose,” gasped Sam, “why you s’pose them 
flies follow us so close?” 

“Keep gallopin’, nigger,” said Mose, “them ain’t 
flies. Them’s buckshot.” 


HERE’S THE ANSWER 
The teacher was giving a lesson on the Creation. 
John interrupted with the remark: “My father 
says we are descended from the apes.” 
Teacher—Your private family matters have no in- 
terest for the class. 


KNOWS HIM 


College Student (writing home)—How do you spell 
“financially” ? 

Room Mate—F-I-N-A-N-C-I-A-L-L-Y, and there 
are two R’s in embarrassed. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 


Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Pearing Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BEET MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 


BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 

Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 

BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 

Paper Products. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

BOXING MACHINES. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 


BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams, Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
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A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. 


Kar! Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN.- 

ERY, Frult. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 

_ See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose. Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. Cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. 
Cooker Filers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices, 


See Corn 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean 

Mey. 

DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Ete. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Sovthern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 

Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seaming Machines. 
Machines. ad chines. See Closing 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Balti 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. ane 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 


The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engi 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cai 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Suppliex 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboaras, &c. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach 

FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 

Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 

Machinery, Fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 

FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 

Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, Electric. See Motors. 


See Bottlers’ 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
§ e-Sells Corp., cago. 
i . Be arrs. Convrs. 
See Cleaning and 


Green Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea 
Grading Machinery. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


Tackoted Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 


JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & 

-Sells Corp., cago. 
"i Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


KETTLES, Vacuum. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 

LABELING MACHINES. ‘ia 

. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells, Corp., Chicago. 

LABEL 

lvert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
kes Litho. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. = 
National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, ‘ 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. and Litho Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 


LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
ig hel Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, s. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

kers’ Cans. ee Cans. 
pene Tubs, Btc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


PEA AND BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Selis Corp., Chicago. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 
¥. Hamachek Mach Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamacheck Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 

PEELING KNIVES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach & Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales.. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machy. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati. Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PULP MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 


Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 
nery Supplies. 


SALT Distributing Machine 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 


Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 
chines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Broeton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co.. Broeton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for 
Machines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. ; 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners Mchy 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type. 
Burning Brands, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, Glass Lined, Stee]. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 


TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 


vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Eve here. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

TIN PLATE. 

Amer. Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

ansen Cang. rp., arburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimere. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. 

Regulators. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, 8. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 

WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 


WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis 
WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing & Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems 
See Tanks, Wood. 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


See Speed 


WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Ce., Wyandette, Mich. 
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The use of these machines 
results in much economy ae 
of solder as well as materi- ae 
als, improving the appear- 
ance of the can. 


Built to take any size can. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


801-811 East Pratt Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


N NS Ss 4 
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66 | 
Slavsman” A 
Automatic Double Can Wiper 


VEGETABLES, FRUITS, SEAFOODS OR MILK 


Packed in 
CONTINENTAL CANS 


Always please discriminating Cooks and Chefs 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


ntinental’s 


“Now from Coast to Coast” 
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